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A Wider Range of Law’ 
R. M. Fowler 


year after the end of hostilities we find the world in a turmoil 

of fear, distress, suspicion, and doubt. “Peace” for most 
of us has been disillusioning. There is a strike wave and a crime 
wave in North America, ruin and starvation in Europe, and chaos 
in Asia. Among victors, unity of purpose seems to have been 
dissolved by corrosive suspicions and even national unity in 
Canada is strained. Today, the depths of anxiety are being 
plumbed by a worried generation which doubts the quality of 
its life and indulges in attacks upon itself for which we must go 
back through history to the Major Prophets to find a parallel. 


It may be difficult to find grounds for optimism in the present 
state of international relations. But there is danger of being too 
discouraged. After years of destruction and exhaustion, it will 
require a long period of steady, painstaking work to repair the 
strained fabric of civilization. If there is some validity in the 
claim advanced by the Right Honourable Malcolm MacDonald in 
his farewell address that Canada is “a new moral force” in the 
world—a force of leadership and importance beyond her size 
and economic stature—there is for Canada an important réle to 
play in the task of international reconstruction. To such a role 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs can make a signi- 
ficant, and perhaps unique, contribution. As a non-partisan, non- 
political organization, the Institute can do much to aid in the 
development of an informed Canadian opinion on international 
questions. Through its two major activities, research and public 
education, facts and opinions are gathered and made available 
to the Canadian people for their assistance in the development 
of international policies. 

It may well be that one of the causes of our present disillu- 


*Editor’s Note: The following short article first appeared as a foreword 
by the President of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs in 
the Annual Report for 1945-46. It is now republished, in somewhat ex- 
tended form, in the belief that wider circulation is justified through the 
pages of the Journal. 
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sionment is the fact that we have expected, and continue to 
expect, too much from our international institutions. It may be 
that we would achieve more in immediate solid results if we 
lowered our sights. It is natural for men to demand the super- 
lative and to go on to insist that others shall acknowledge their 
own particular superlative. This attitude can only lead to com- 
petition between superlatives and ultimately to war. To avoid 
this, the first object might be to find a means to mediate dis- 
putes without necessarily or always finding solutions that are 
final and right in any absolute sense. 

This is really the legal process applied to international rela- 
tions. Law, in its application, does not pretend to achieve ideal 
justice; it accepts certain generally recognized values and imposes 
rules of order within which competing ideas of justice can con- 
tinue to struggle. With the end of hostilities, law began to re- 
sume its sway, and with the new developments of science the 
need of the legal process in the international sphere achieved a 
new urgency. A new and wider range of law must be achieved 
if the nations are to establish a world order. This objective will 
be beyond reach unless, in the international as in the domestic 
sphere, there can be found a common way of life that leaves the 
ultimates open to debate. Admittedly, to the impatient idealist 
this will seem mediocre and possibly evil. But there are only 
the two alternatives—either nations must agree on substantially 
everything, which is impossible today, or each must be free to 
hold its own ideals and to win adherents by precept and example 
rather than to seek to enforce its ideals on others. The task of 
international law is to devise means of settling disputes even 
though the settlement may not be ideally right in the eyes of 
either of the disputants. 

What is needed are facts—some solid ground on which the 
law can have its chance. This study and collection of facts is 
the objective of the research activities of the Institute. When 
the facts have been gathered, the best tests of the truths they 
may suggest is their power “to get themselves accepted in the 
competition of the market.” Hence, the need of publication, 
public information, and discussion, which is the other major 
activity of the Institute. 

The plea for the establishment of a wider range of law appli- 
cable to international relations is, in reality, a plea for the 
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establishment of principle in dealings between nations. We are 
today in danger of being justly accused of abandoning principle 
in favour of expediency and we are likely to be left with neither 
principle nor an expedient result. It may well be impossible to 
devise immediately a complete set of international principles 
which will achieve for all problems solutions of absolute justice 
and which will satisfy conflicting standards of morals and diverse 
national points of view. But the attainment of instant perfec- 
tion should not prevent a start being made. Some basic prin- 
ciples acceptable to all nations can form the beginning of a code 
to govern international relations. If faithfully followed, other 
and more comprehensive principles can win acceptance. The 
great danger is that the difficulty or impossibility of instantly 
attaining the full sum of conflicting ideals may discourage the 
achievement which is possible and which may form the basis 
for future development. The enormity of the task should not 
prevent a start being made, however modest it may be. 

There is urgency today about the study of international rela- 
tions. There is need of the same bristling urgency and deter- 
mination that went into the making of the atomic bomb, and 
for the same reasons. Never since the world began, have force, 
brutality, and anarchy had such an opportunity. It is the task 
of the nations to establish a new range of law in the international 
sphere under which an orderly humanity shall be free, regardful 
of right and duty, and submissive to justice after reasoned appeal. 
In this task the work of the Institute can have a contributing 
value. 


Montreal, June 30, 1946. 
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The Independence of India 
Graham Spry 


66 time, not very remote, will arrive when England will, on 

sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish,” a Governor- 
General, Lord Hastings wrote in 1818, “the domination which she 
has gradually and unintentionally assumed over this country.” 
This moment is now within view, and the sessions of the con- 
stituent assembly, elected in the month of July and soon to meet, 
will exercise, in practice, sovereign authority to draft a constitu- 
tion of a free India, within or without the British Commonwealth, 
and to negotiate with the United Kingdom a treaty to determine 
the relations between the two states. If, in the event, the final 
act of transfer be delayed the cause is no longer to be found in 
the principles or objects of British policy or in the impediments 
and restraints of British influence in the Government of India, 
but in the historic disunity and solemn conflict, between Hindu 
and Moslem within India itself. In the resolution of this conflict 
by the acts of Indians themselves, rests the issue of peace or civil 
war in a numerous and diverse population which represents 
almost a fifth of the human race. 

In the peaceful resolution of that conflict, and in the establish- 
ment of an Indian Union with a constitution which secures not 
only the independence of India, but, a far more difficult task, the 
freedom of Indians within India will also be found, in the years 
to come, the final test of British rule in India. Will three cen- 
turies of commerce and influence, a century of direct governance, 
and a generation of increasing degrees of self-government, have 
succeeded, as old James Mill would have it, in “engrafting the 
fruits of liberty on the tree of despotism?” Macaulay, whose 
famous minute introduced the teaching of English into India, 
used no less grandiloquent language: “It may be,” he said in the 
House of Commons in 1833, “that the public mind of India may 
expand under our system till it has outgrown that system; 

‘that, having become instructed in European knowledge, they 
may, in some future age, demand European institutions. 
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Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English history 
a title to glory all our own.” 


The Cabinet Mission which proceeded to India in March, 1946 
and which was composed of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of 
Trade, and Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty was 
committed to Indian independence by the statement’ on March 
16 of the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and without a single voice of opposition in either House. 
Before, therefore, the Mission had left England, the issue had 
been determined and thereafter, during the three and a half 
months of gruelling negotiations with the leaders of the Indian 
political parties, the acceptance of independence rested wholly 
with Indians. 


The original intention of the Mission was in no sense to offer 
or to propose, least of all to impose, a settlement but to arrange 
the method and the means of the final transfer of power to Indian 
hands in agreement with the major communities. It was precisely 
this failure of the Indian parties to agree between themselves 
which so prolonged the negotiations and which, after two months 
of effort at reconciliation and agreement between the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League, compelled the Mission to suggest 
on May 16 a modus vivendi which it hoped that the two great 
parties and communities would agree to accept. 


In several respects, the Mission of 1946 differed in its approach 
and the conditions of its approach from that of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ mission in March and April, 1942. The Declaration of 
March 30, 1942, like the last Mission’s statement of May 16, 1946, 
offered the skeleton and the principles of a constitution; the con- 
stitution, in each instance, was itself for the sole determination 
of Indians themselves. But in 1946, by contrast with 1942, the 
Mission was able to seek agreement between the parties on the 
assurance that a constituent assembly would be forthwith set up 
and without delay. In 1942, the extent to which the Mission 
could assure, in particular the Congress party, that an Executive 
Council of Indian party leaders, though operating within the 
ambit of the existing constitution, would be free from restraint 
or veto by the Viceroy was, in the conditions of the war and with 





‘House of Commons Debates, (Great Britain), March 16, 1946. 
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the Japanese fleet in control of the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal, much less than the assurance which the Mission could 
give in 1946, at the moment of complete victory. Similarly, in 
1942, the Mission could no more than promise’ that “immediately 
upon cessation of hostilities, steps shall be taken to set up in 
India . . . an elected body charged with the task of framing 
a new Constitution for India.” These steps involved the holding 
of provincial elections and from the provincial assemblies of the 
eleven provinces of British India electing, by proportional repre- 
sentation, delegates to the constituent assembly. Since the de- 
parture of the Mission, the elections for the constitution-making 
body have been completed. British promises could be suspected 
in 1942, but the fact of elections to a constituent assembly could 
not be dismissed in 1946. 

Yet, in both years and for both Missions, the central problem 
was the same, and it was an Indian, not a British problem—the 
problem in an interim government and in a constituent assembly 
and in a future independent government, of the relations between 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Depressed Classes, and other minorities. 
The course of the negotiations between March and July, 1946 and 
the events that have followed the return of the Mission to 
England precisely reveal the nature of Indian politics, the heavy 
difficulties of adopting a new constitution, and the dangers which 
lie before the Indian people. There is an even greater danger, 
the dissolution of Indian peace and unity and the separation, in 
hostility rather than in harmony, of that one great state in Asia 
which is linked by history, by commerce, and by strategic inter- 
ests with Western Europe and the Western World.’ | 


*“Draft Declaration on Behalf of His Majesty’s Government,” March 
30, 1942. The text of this is to be found in Graham Spry, “The Cripps 
Mission to India,” International Conciliation, No. 381, June, 1942, New York, 
and is discussed there and in R. Coupland, The Cripps Mission, (Oxford, 


1942). 


"The Indian question is usually discussed as a matter of political 
theory and in terms of democracy, imperialism and self-government. 
But the strategic aspect is in a harsh world not to be overlooked. The 
British and Allied position would have been uncertain in the Middle East 
before say 1943 or 1944 without the use of India as a base and as a source 
of manpower, both military and labour; nor could the Iranian route to 
Russia have been used, nor the Indian route to China, if India had been 
hostile or disorganized. If India swings into the orbit of some other 
European or Asiatic power, the whole world balance might be altered 
to the great disadvantage of Britain, Western Europe, and America. Cf. 
K. M. Pannikar, Jndia and the India Ocean (London, Allen and Unwin, 1945). 
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There were four clear stages in the negotiations of 1946. In 
the first, the Mission interviewed a large number of political 
party representatives and communal representatives. This stage, 
ending with the holiday of the three ministers in Kashmir, at the 
close of April, yielded little prospect of agreement and its pur- 
pose was served in a study of party relations and objectives. The 
hope that, in the absence of the Mission in Kashmir, the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League would come together, came to 
nothing, and on its return to Delhi, the Mission set as its first 
objective “the task of bringing together the Muslim League and 
the Congress.” At once, the depth of the gulf between these two 
parties was again revealed. 

They could agree upon no common view of the form which the 
constituent assembly which was to draw up an Indian constitution 
would take, nor upon the composition of the interim government 
of Indians which would hold the reins of power until the con- 
stituent assembly had completed its labours. The Congress party 
took the position that the question of the interim government 
should be settled before the question of the constituent assembly 
was discussed. It is in the nature of Indian party relationships 
that the Muslim League should adopt a precisely contrary posi- 
tion; and Mr. Jinna insisted, with his policy of a separate Muslim 
state called Pakistan as his central purpose, that the question of 
the interim government should not be discussed until the longer 
term issue of the setting up of constitution-making machinery 
had been determined.’ 

The deadlock was therefore complete and the Mission decided 
that they would concentrate in attempting to find a basis of 
agreement between the two parties for the discussion of the 
constitution-making machinery. Here, the issue of one Indian 
Union or two, of a Muslim Pakistan, and a Hindustan at once 
arose. Again, both parties were passionately committed to wholly 
conflicting points of view; the Muslims to two Indias, the Hindu 
majority to one. The task of the Mission, then, was to find a 
formula and to secure from each party a sufficient measure of 
compromise that they would agree at least to meet for discussion. 

It is a measure of the determination of the Mission and of the 
trust that the leaders of both parties had in the sincerity of the 


‘See for a discussion of this, Sir Frederick Puckle, “The Pakistan 
Doctrine: Its Origins and Power,” Foreign Affairs, (New York), April, 1946. 
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Mission’s intentions that a formula was found and accepted, as a 
basis of discussion, by the two major parties. 

The formula was purposely general and vague and it repre- 
sented a genuine measure of compromise upon the part of Mr. 
Jinna on the one hand and the Congress leaders on the other. 
It read: 

“The future constitutional structure of India is to be as fol- 
lows:— 

“A Union Government dealing with. . . Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communications. There will be two groups of provinces, the 
one of the predominantly Hindu provinces and the other of the 
predominantly Muslim provinces, dealing with all other subjects 
which the provinces in the respective groups desire to be dealt with 
in common. The Provincial governments will deal with all other 
subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign rights.” 

Every word of this formula was the subject of prolonged, 
recurring, and often difficult negotiations with each of the parties, 
but at the end of two weeks, four representatives each from the 
Congress party and from the Muslim League came together in 
the somewhat cooler and more serene circumstances of the old 
summer retreat of Simla in the mountains. The Mission, accord- 
ing to Sir Stafford Cripps’ account in the House of Commons on 
July 18, did not expect final agreement at the Simla discussions 
but they sought, and in fact, realized “a much closer approach to 
a solution which would narrow the gap between the two parties 
and so enable us to put forward to them suggestions for bridging 
the gap.” 

In the result, these suggestions proved necessary. At Simla, 
though the parties met, they did not agree and each advanced 
rival demands which, while representing some measure of ad- 
vance from their earlier positions, nevertheless left them still far 
apart. Accordingly, the Mission brought the Simla meetings to 
an end with the satisfaction of having caused some not wholly 
discouraging movement towards a common ground but having, 
as they anticipated, failed to bring the two parties together in 
agreement. 

The third stage in the Mission’s somewhat heart-rending task 
was initiated by the issuing of a statement on May 16. This state- 
ment was an attempt upon the part of the Mission to make use 
of the little measure of compromise which had been apparent 
at Simla and to propose, for the acceptance of both parties, a basis 
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which the Mission believed would induce the parties to agree 
both to join an interim government and to participate in a con- 
stituent assembly on the strength of agreement upon the broad 
outlines of the new constitution. 

This statement of May 16 by the Mission is the crucial docu- 
ment of the negotiations and represents, in so far as it is used as 
the basis of the constituent assembly’s drafting and as the basis 
of party compromise, the measure of the success or failure of the 
Mission. This, in its turn, is a measure of the Indian political 
leaders’ capacity to save the peace and preserve at once the unity 
of India and the freedom, within that unity, of the minorities 
great and small. 

The first eleven paragraphs of a statement succinctly and 
firmly reject the Muslim determination to set up “a wholly 
sovereign Pakistan.” The grounds of the rejection are the im- 
possibility of finding regions so predominantly occupied by 
Moslems that the problem of minorities would disappear and the 
economic problem of dissolving the unity which geography, the 
exchange of commodities, and the system of transport had created 
over the years. Equally firmly, the Mission’s statement also 
rejected the Congress proposal of a limited Union, which, though 
limited, went beyond any degree of centralization which the 
Muslim League could be induced to accept. 

The Mission (Paragraphs 15-22) then lays down its own sug- 
gestions for a long term solution and for the basis of the con- 
stituent assembly. The purpose of these suggestions was not to 
interfere with the assembly or to impose British views upon 
Indians; it was wholly an attempt of a British Mission to find a 
set of propositions sufficiently acknowledging the aspirations of 
majority and minority alike and inviting them to agree upon 
terms which they had failed in harmony to formulate themselves. 
The Mission’s proposals, in fact, were a product of the positions 
stated at the Simla conference and in terms as close to those of 
each party as practicable. 

The statement, in part, read: 

“We recommend that the constitution should take the following 
basic form:— 
(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 

India and the States, which should deal with the following subjects: 


foreign affairs, defence, and communications; and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above subjects. 
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(2) The Union should have an executive and a legislature con- 
stituted from British Indian and States representatives. Any question 
raising a major communal issue in the legislature should require for 
its decision a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major communities as well as a majority of all 


members present and voting. 
(3) All subjects other than Union subjects and all residuary 


powers should vest in the provinces. 
(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than 


those ceded to the Union. 
(5) Provinces should be free to form groups with executives and 
legislatures, and each group could determine the provincial subjects 


to be taken in common. 
(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the groups should 


contain a provision whereby any province could by a majority vote 
of its legislative assembly call for reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of ten years and at ten-yearly 


intervals thereaf\«r.” 

For the conside:ation of these proposed broad outlines of a 
future constitution, the Mission and the Viceroy suggested, not 
the ten per cent. o{ the total membership of the 11 provincial 
legislatures which’ Sir Stafford proposed in 1942 as the “electoral 
college” for choosing delegates to the constitution-making body, 
but another basis more closely proportional to the population of 
the provinces. This basis is one representative to the constituent 
assembly for each million of population in a province, the repre- 
sentatives to be elected by the Members of the Provincial Assem- 
blies, so grouped that each of the main communities in each 
province, described as “the general, Moslem and Sikh communi- 
ties” should elect their own delegates in proportion to the number 
of their community in the province. Thus, Madras with 49 mil- 
lions, of whom 45 come within the General Community, and four 
million in the Muslim, elect 45 and four delegates, a total of 49; 
and the Punjab with a population of 28 millions, eight in the 
General community, sixteen in the Muslim, and four in the Sikh 
community elects a total of twenty-eight, distributed in the pro- 
portion of one delegate for each million of the population of the 


community. 
In the case of the Princely States, their representation in the 





‘For example, Assam with a population of 10 millions has a Legisla- 
ture of 108 members, while Bengal with a population of 60 millions has a 
legislature of 250; hence, the smaller provinces would have had an exces- 


sive representation. 
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constituent assembly is placed at 93, one for each million of the 
population, and the method of selecting the delegates will be 
arranged by consultation. 

The members of the proposed constituent assembly will thus 
number in all 385; 292 of these will represent the provinces of 
British India, and 93 the Indian States. It is to meet in Delhi as 
soon as possible and at its preliminary meeting will determine its 
general order of business, elect a chairman and officers and 
appoint an Advisory Committee on the Rights of Citizens, min- 
orities, and tribal and excluded areas. 

This statement of May 16 by the Mission received an excellent 
reception in the Indian press and among the politically active 
generally, though neither party could achieve its full objective 
through accepting it. At this stage, also, the Viceroy began his 
negotiations with the Indian leaders for the formation of a 
coalition government to hold office on behalf of the political 
parties and communities until the new constitution had been 
drafted and established. 

In the third stage of the negotiations, from May 16 to June 16, 
“there was, then, a time of waiting,” as Sir Stafford in the House 
described it, “which was essential in order to give the Party 
leaders time to consult and we hoped to persuade their fol- 
lowers. . . . During this period of waiting there was a great 
deal to be done by way of explanation, elucidation, and persuasion 
to try and convince those responsible that they should agree to 
our suggestions and proposals.” 

During this period, then, clarification of the proposals by the 
Mission in conversations and correspondence, and discussion by 
the Viceroy of the composition and powers of the interim “coali- 
tion government” proceeded simultaneously. This was a period 
which severely tested the patience of the three British Ministers 
and the Indian leaders, for by this time, the summer’s heat was 
becoming severe and two Ministers, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, were indisposed. At first the difficulties seemed 
insuperable but by persistent explanation the few, but vital 
difficulties were in part overcome and the wide area of accept- 
ance was enlarged. 

In the result, on June 6, the All-India Muslim League adopted 


‘These discussions are illustrated in the lengthy correspondence in 
the White Paper, Cmd. (IV) 6861. 
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a resolution accepting the Cabinet suggestions. The resolution 
condemned the arguments of the Mission against Pakistan, which 
it, not a little ominously for the future, re-affirmed as the goal of 
its endeavours, but the League’s acceptance was real enough. 
This acceptance was a determined and courageous step on Mr. 
Jinna’s part; it was, indeed, the first decisive turning point in the 
long and arduous negotiations in Delhi and Simla and some 
reward to the Mission for the patient, imaginative efforts its 
members and staff had made. 

The leaders of the Congress Party, however, delayed their 
announcement of any decision of acceptance or rejection and 
raised a number of issues, of which the two most important were 
the following: As a concession to the Muslim League, the State- 
ment of May 16 had proposed that, after the first plenary 
session to decide future procedure, the Constituent Assembly 
should divide into three sections; one of representatives of the 
predominantly Hindu provinces and the other two of the pre- 
dominantly Muslim provinces in eastern and western India 
respectively. These sections would settle the provincial consti- 
tutions for the Provinces which they represented and would 
decide also whether to have group constitutions, that is groups 
of two or more provinces, under which the provinces concerned 
would administer certain matters in common and might also have 
group Executives and Legislatures. After a grouping of the 
provinces had been so formed, each member province of the group 
would, however, have the right to secede.’ 

The Congress party was dissatisfied and critical of this pro- 
cedure and, contrary to the Mission’s intention, argued that if the 
representatives of a province in the Constituent Assembly did not 
wish that province to come into a group, they could stay out of 
the particular section of the three in which the Mission’s state- 
ment had placed them and so ensure that their province would 


"The “three tier” suggestion might be compared, in Canadian terms, 
to (1) the federal cabinet and legislature at Ottawa; (2) the nine (in 
British India, eleven) provinces, with their executives and legislatures; 
and (3) intermediate groups composed of the three prairie provinces, 
and the three Maritime provinces, these two intermediate groups also 
having executives and legislatures. In India, such intermediate groups 
—say Sind, the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, or Bengal 
and Assam, were obviously i as a compromise offering the 
Muslim League the opportunity for forming something approaching to 
Pakistan. Its merit lies in the fact that Mr. Jinna agreed to accept such 
a compromise. 
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not be a member of the group. Congress feared that Assam, 
which has a Congress and Hindu majority, would be forced to 
form a group with Bengal; that a similar fate would befall the 
North-West Frontier Province which, though almost wholly 
Muslim, has, however, a Congress Ministry in power; and that 
the Muslim League, could then use these two groups as a halfway 
house to the full achievement of Pakistan. 

The second issue raised by Congress was the question of the 
European vote and representation. This was resolved by the 
voluntary decision of the European electors in India neither to 
participate in the elections nor to seek representation in the 
constituent assembly. The Mission’s statement of May 25 dealt 
with these issues.” 

The way now seemed clear for the acceptance of the Mission’s 
proposals, but there remained the delicate problem of the com- 
position of the interim “coalition government.” Lord Wavell’s 
proposal at Simla was a council composed of five representatives 
of the Congress party, five of the Muslim League and two repre- 
sentatives of the smaller minorities. Congress strongly opposed 
the parity of the two parties and this became the most serious 
obstruction to further progress. In an attempt to overcome the 
objections of Congress, the Mission agreed to add a representative 
of the Depressed Classes from among Congress party members 
making six Congress representatives in the proposed government. 
Mr. Jinna was prepared to accept this alteration in order to 
secure the acceptance of Congress but Congress continued to 
waver, and a meeting of Pandit Nehru and Mr. Jinna proved 
impossible to arrange. 

By June 16, then, the position was that the Muslim League had 
accepted the Mission’s proposals for the setting up of a constituent 
assembly and had shown some favour towards an interim gov- 
ernment composed of six Congressmen, five Muslims, and two 
from smaller groups, but that the Congress party had yet to 
accept either. 

On June 16, the Mission thereupon issued its second of the 
three statements’ and proposed an interim government of four- 
teen instead of twelve or thirteen members and made up of six 
Congress, including one of the Depressed Classes, five Muslims, 


®°Cmd. 6835. 
"Document 21 in Cmd. 6861. 
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one Sikh, a Parsi, and an Indian Christian. 

Congress continued to be opposed to parity with the Muslims, 
whom they argued represented a far smaller proportion of the 
total population, one quarter in the whole of India, rather than 
a half. Hope still remained, however, that accommodation would 
be reached when an American newspaper agency, without au- 
thority, made public a statement contained in a secret letter of 
Mr. Jinna’s to the Viceroy. This statement, among others, in- 
cluded the sentence, “The Muslim League would never accept 
the nomination of any Muslim by you (the Viceroy) other than 
a Muslim Leaguer.” 

With the publication of this communication, the fate of the 
Mission was thrown into doubt, for it at once brought into the 
open the communal issue in an acute form. Congress has in- 
variably insisted that it was a national not a Hindu or communal 
political movement and had, in fact, been considering the nomina- 
tion of a Muslim as one of their six members of the interim 
government. In consequence, Mr. Jinna’s letter was a flat con- 
tradiction of the Congress party doctrine and position and it had 
the effect of recreating the whole tight deadlock between the 
parties which the Mission had found on its arrival three months 
earlier. In sum, the Muslim League refused to enter a govern- 
ment in which sat any Muslim not nominated from their ranks; 
and Congress refused to sit in the government if the Muslim 
League claimed a veto upon the nomination of a Muslim by the 
Congress party. 

The tortuous course of the next stage of the negotiations 
between June 16 and June 29 when the Mission left Delhi for 
London can be passed over. The position, as they left it, was 
this: the Muslim League stood by its acceptance of the scheme of 
May 16, the three tier basis for a Union of India, and was ready 
to enter a government with six Congressmen and five Muslims 
and three others. The Congress party, on June 25, finally ac- 
cepted the scheme of May 16 but rejected the composition of 
and declined to become represented in the interim coalition gov- 
ernment on the basis of the statement of June 16. The possi- 
bility of a “coalition” had then failed and the Viceroy, who had 
earlier accepted the resignation of his then mainly Indian ad- 
visers, decided upon the only immediately practicable alternative 


—a “caretaker government” with officiais, rather than political 
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leaders, as his advisers and as heads of the departments of state 
in India.” 

Deadlock, therefore, continued between the parties, but the 
elected provincial legislatures proceeded to elect their delegates 
to the constituent assembly and discussions proceeded with the 
Chamber of Princes for the arrangement of their representation. 

No one wanted and no one wholly approved of the “caretaker 
government,” but perhaps most disappointed and bitter were the 
Muslims who had accepted the Mission’s proposals for an Interim 
Government. Towards the end of July, after a certain amount of 
controversy in the press and some unfortunate, unstatesmanlike 
remarks by Pandit Nehru, the Muslim League Council on July 
29 withdrew their acceptance of both the long-term and the 
short-term schemes proposed by the Mission. Their main ground 
was that the Congress party’s own acceptance of the new form 
of government was so hedged about with reservations that the 
Muslims would find themselves a powerless minority, dominated 
by the Congress majority alike in the constituent assembly and 
the government. In such a situation, the grouping of Muslim 
provinces, which Mr. Jinna had accepted as a compromise some- 
what approaching the Muslim objective of Pakistan, would be 
made impossible by Congress. 

On the same day, the Muslim League declared for a pro- 
gramme of direct action to attain “ the immediate establishment 
of an independent and full Sovereign State of Pakistan” and to 
resist the “attempt to impose any Constitution, long or short- 
term, or the setting up of an interim government at the Centre 
(Delhi) without the approval or consent of the Muslim League.” 
It is unnecessary to comment that this statement also accused 
the British Mission of a breach of faith and of supporting the 
Congress party in its purpose of “setting up a Caste Hindu Raj 
in India with the connivance of the British.” 

The results of this call to “the coming struggle to be launched 
as and when necessary” are yet to be seen. As these words are 
written, for the third day (August 16, 17, and 18) Hindus and 
Moslems are murdering each other in Calcutta. In this the only 
elements of re-assurance are the instant condemnation of the 
mass fighting and destruction by Mr. Jinna and Pandit Nehru; 





a Statement of June 26, 1946, the final statement on leaving 
Delhi. 
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the joint statement which the two parties in Bengal came to- 
gether to make; and the success of Indian police, supported by 
British soldiers, not in preventing violence but in restoring, if 
slowly, a measure of order. 

Before the two-day “Hartal” called for by the Muslim League, 
two other steps were taken. At a meeting of the Congress Party 
Working Committee in Wardha on August 10, a resolution of 
moderate and statesmanlike tone was adopted reiterating, with- 
out reservations, the full acceptance of the Mission’s proposals 
for a form of government. “The (Working) Committee (of Con- 
gress),” the resolution read, “wish to make it clear that while 
they do not approve of all the proposals contained in this State- 
ment (by the Mission on May 16), they accepted the scheme in its 
entirety.” Equally precisely, the resolution stated the Congress 
Party’s acceptance of provincial autonomy and the right of prov- 
inces to come together and form group governments. Soon after 
the Sikh community, a minority in a Muslim region, decided to 
attend the Constituent Assembly. 

Two days later, on August 12, the Viceroy announced that 
with the approval of the British Government, he had invited 
the President of the Congress party, Pandit Jawarhalal Nehru, to 
make proposals for the immediate formation of an interim gov- 
ernment. The Pandit accepted. 

On Sept. 2, there came into existence at Delhi, a Council” of 
the Governor-General composed of members of the Congress 
party and others which the Pandit proposed and the Viceroy 


“The Council, announced on August 24, includes: Pandit Nehru, 
President of the Indian National Congress; Sadar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Member of Congress Working Committee; Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mem- 
ber of Congress Working Committee; Mr. Asaf Ali, Muslim, Deputy 
Leader of Congress Party in Central Assembly; Dr. C. Rajagopalachari, 
former Premier of Madras, Member of Congress Working Committee; 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, Member of the Congress Working Committee; Dr. 
John Matthai, an Indian Christian, formerly a Professor of Economics, 
Director of Tatas’ chemical works, Bombay; Sardar Baldev Singh, a 
Sikh Minister in the Punjab Government; Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 
Muslim, formerly High Commissioner for India in South Africa, believed 
to have applied recently for membership of the Muslim League and to 
have been refused; Mr. Jagjivan Ram, member of Bihar Legislative As- 
sembly, President of the All-India Depressed Classes League; Syed Ali 
Zaheer, Muslim, member of the Congress Party, President of the All- 
India Shia-Political Conference, was bottom of the poll in recent elec- 
tions for Lucknow city, a Communist intellectual; Mr. C. H. Bhabha, a 
Parsee, Director of the Central Bank of India and of the Oriental Life 


Insurance Company. 
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accepted. This government will represent the historic national- 
ist party and movement of India. It will not, in law, be an in- 
dependent, fully sovereign government, for the constitution of 
1935 will still, until the constituent assembly fulfills its task, be 
operative; but in practice, it will be a free government. Under 
this government of Indians, the constituent assembly will meet 
and draft the new constitution of the Union of India, composed 
of a central government and elected legislature, of autonomous 
provinces, and of groups of provinces brought together by their 
own decision to form group governments. In the constituent as- 
sembly, the representatives of the Princes will also sit, and it 
has been made clear to them by the Mission that the days of 
British paramountcy in the princedoms must, when India be- 
comes independent, come to an end. 

Thus, the die is cast; India is launched, be it in peace or in 
war, upon the last brief step to sovereign independence; and 
there can be no retreat except at the insistence or from the neces- 
sities of the Indian parties. Voluntarily, and willingly, without 
a hostile voice in House of Lords or House of Commons at West- 
minster, the British Raj comes to its inevitable and willed end. 
It is right that this should be and there is, as Macaulay would 
have it, a glory in it. Glory, yes, that great principles have lived 
on through Greece and Rome and the Western World and that 
a great power solemnly, at a moment of great victory, and still 
in vigour and strength yields up its long and fertile hegemony; 
but peace? Let us see. Freedom as well for the individual as for 
the state? Let us abide, as we may, in our faith. 





a) The important documents and 
PA. aR... issued in connection with the 
Cabinet Mission to India are: 

The Prime Minister’s Statement in the 

House of Commons, Feb. 19, 1946. 
The Prime Minister's Statement in the 

House of Commons, March 15, 1946. 
The Statement of the Cabinet Mission, 

May 16, 1946. 

The Broadcasts of the Secretary of State 
for India and the Viceroy of India, May 

16 and 17, 1946 from Delhi. 

The Statement of the Cabinet Mission, 

June 16, 1946. 

The Statement of the Cabinet Mission, 

June 26, 1946. 

White Papers, Cmd. 6821, 6829, 6835, 6861, 
and 


n q 

The Speeches of the Secretary of State in 
the House of Lords, and of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in the 
House of Commons Debates, July 18, 
1946. 


London, England, August 24, 1946. 
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The Palestine Mandate: Story 
of a Fumble 


Marvin B. Gelber 


aving encouraged the expulsion of French influence from 

Syria and Lebanon, British policy is intent on obtaining a 
military commitment by the United States in Palestine to redress 
the balance. Still the largest factor in Middle East oil, jealous 
of her American rival, which has an exclusive Arabian franchise 
to possibly the richest oil reserves in the world, Britain hopes 
to gain American support to meet Russian expansion. All these 
blandishments do not inhibit the struggle for trade through the 
Middle East supply centre, nor the recent war of nerves emanat- 
ing from London and Jerusalem cynically attempting to equate 
historic American interest in the Palestine problem with a bid 
for votes in the next Congressional elections. The campaign to 
embarrass the United States in the oil-rich lands results in the 
death of even a partial commitment and having announced their 
intention to retain forty-five per cent. of Palestine for military 
use, the British find that the Americans are not prepared to pay 
the Arab states the price for their consent to this new British 
base. 

With the Jews of Palestine angry, with a land, sea, and air 
blockade against the remnant that survived the Nazi terror, with 
the French expelled from the Levant, and with the Americans 
back on the sidelines, Britain appears in the rdle of a man who 
has squandered the friendship of those he knows and does not 
feel secure in his new companionships. Some will wonder 
whether British policy has not been inept. 


SOLEMN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 
Constituting less than one per cent. of the area freed from 
Turkish rule, Palestine was conquered by General Allenby in 
1917, assisted on the flanks by a few thousand Arabs and in the 
Jordan Valley by a Legion of Jewish volunteers. Arab partici- 
pation, which did not include those of Palestine, was in answer 
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to the call of Hussein, Sherif and Emir of Mecca, whose interest 
in the negotiations fluctuated with the fortunes of war, but who 
eventually put in his lot with the British on the basis of large 
subventions and a “statement” authorized by Sir Edward Grey 
at the Foreign Office and forwarded by Sir Henry McMahon, 
High Commissioner in Egypt, October 24, 1915. Subject to the 
exclusion of certain territories which “cannot be said to be purely 
Arab” and to the exclusion of certain specified interests, Britain 
was prepared to support Arab independence.’ Mr. Churchill, 
stated in 1922, “The whole of Palestine west of the Jordan was 
thus excluded from Sir Henry McMahon’s pledge.” This was 
confirmed by Sir Henry in a letter to The Times and by the White 
Paper of 1939. 

Palestine, as a national entity divorced from Syria, has only 
had meaning to the Jewish people, and the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Balfour, on November 2, 1917 directed special attention to 
this historic land in his famous Declaration which committed 
the British Government to “the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jewish people” without prejudice to 
“the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communi- 
ties.” The Duke of Devonshire, Colonial Secretary, expressed 
the importance that was attached to this undertaking when he 
said in the House of Lords on June 27, 1923: “The Mandate is 
not merely a national obligation, it is an international obligation. 
The Balfour Declaration was the basis on which we accepted 
from the Principal Allied Powers the position of Mandatory in 
Palestine.” 

The Mandate enjoined the British Government, while pro- 
tecting the interests of the existing inhabitants, to “facilitate 
Jewish immigration under suitable conditions” and in co-opera- 
tion with the Jewish Agency to encourage “close settlement by 
Jews on the land...” In answer to those who attempted to 
evade their responsibility by claiming that Britain assumed 
two obligations of equal importance, the Royal Commission 
under Lord Peel, which reported in 1937, after examining the 
various contentions, stated, “Unquestionably, however, the pri- 


*Palestine Royal Commission Report (1937), Chap. 11, pars. 1-12. A. E. 
Prince in “The Palestine Impasse,” /nternational Journal, Spring, 1946, re- 
peats the fallacious Arab claim, based on the McMahon letter, without 
reference to the well known controversy on the subject. 
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mary purposes of the Mandate, as expressed in its preamble and 
its articles, is to promote the establishment of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home.” 


That this policy for Palestine was well understood by Emir 
Feisal, who represented his father, the Sherif of Mecca (to whom 
the McMahon pledge was made) at the Peace Conference, is 
shown in an agreement signed by him and by Dr. Weizmann, 
representing the Zionist Organization (January, 1919). It con- 
tained the statement: “All necessary measures shall be taken 
to encourage and stimulate immigration of Jews into Palestine 
on a large scale...” 


From two wars in which they contributed but little, the 
Arabs have now emerged with seven sovereign states, the latest 
being Transjordan, a wasteland of 35,000 square miles and a 
population of about 300,000, carved out of Mandate Palestine to 
provide a throne for a son of the Sherif of Mecca. In this Middle 
East area, where Arabs constitute slightly less than half the 
total population, Turkey and Iran are the only independent 
non-Arab states. Arab politics, closely allied to that of oil, may 
have reached a zenith as the world now enters an atomic age. 


ARAB AND JEWISH ACHIEVEMENT UNDER THE MANDATE 


Jews have come to Palestine to build their homeland with 
their own sweat and sacrifice. Though their population has 
increased from 60,000 to 600,000, they own less than seven per 
cent. of the total area of the country and less than ten per cent. 
of the arable land, nearly half of which was acquired under 
the Turks. Much that is now cultivated has been reclaimed. 
Tens of thousands of young Jews from urban centres in Europe 
have been placed in agricultural settlements and taught the 
dignity of labour. In 1943, with fifty-five per cent. employed in 
physical work, only eleven per cent. engaged in commerce 





*Palestine Royal Commission Report (1937), p. 39. A. E. Prince, op. cit., 

. 130, writes of the Mandate “But when the United States refused it, 

ritain took on the job, etc.” This is a revelation that deserves authori- 
tative references. 


*Palestine Royal Commission Report (1937), pp. 26-27; The Jewish Case, 
(American Zionist Emergency Council), p. 19. 
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which for centuries had been the main occupation for Jews.‘ 
The greatest development in the country has been through the 
private investment of capital brought by settlers which has 
resulted in a rapid and profitable expansion of the economy 
based, in the main, on light industries and citriculture. Co- 
operatives have been organized in building, farming, transport, 
banking, marketing, and health insurance, while the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour owns one of the largest daily news- 
papers in the Middle East, has its own legitimate theatre, rest 
homes, social insurance schemes, bank, and various other enter- 
prises. The Hebrew University and the Hadassah Hospital on 
Mount Scopus, which are open to all people of all creeds, are 
symbols of the faith of Jewish Palestine in freedom and well- 
being through tolerance and co-operation. This community 
saved more refugees than any of the great western powers. 

Primarily as a result of the advantages brought to the coun- 
try by Jewish colonization, the decline in the mortality rate 
among Arabs now gives them the highest rate of natural in- 
crease in the world and the Peel Commission pointed out that 
“the general beneficent effect of Jewish immigration on Arab 
welfare is illustrated by the fact that the increase in the Arab 
population is most marked in urban areas affected by Jewish 
development.” The Arab population has doubled in less than 
two decades. 

Of Egypt a well known American economist’ has recently 
written, “Eighty per cent. of her people live, all the time, under 
conditions of slow starvation. Many are infected with parisitic 
diseases which stunt the growth of the body, often keep the mind 
from developing beyond that of a child, and produce general 
apathy and anemia. The chief parasitic diseases, bilharzia and 
ancylostomiasis affect at least three-quarters of the population. 
Their incidence is spreading with the extension of irrigation into 


‘Memorandum submitted to the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on 
Palestine (1946), by Jewish Agency, Chap. VII. A. E. Prince, op. cit., p. 
127, states: “Moreover, many of the Zionist industries are far from self- 
subsisting, etc.” This is contrary to the facts as shown in the expansion 
of the country due to private investment. Public contributions have been 
used for land purchase, loans to agricultural settlers, health and educa- 
tional work. 

*Palestine Royal Commission Report (1937), p. 129. 

*R. R. Nathan, O. Gass, D. Creamer, Palestine—Problem and Promise, 
(Washington, Public Affairs; 1946), p. 27. 
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Upper Egypt. Pellagra is very widespread. Trachoma and 
other serious eye diseases affect over nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion. A large part of the Egyptian masses today lives a life 
little removed from walking death.” There is great wealth in 
Egypt just as there is great wealth among the effendi of Pales- 
tine. Iraq is also a great undeveloped country of violent ex- 
tremes. 

The nationalist movements in these countries have not 
directed their attention to urgent social problems, but have 
picked up irresponsible political slogans to rally popular support 
which provided common ground with the agents of Hitler and 
Mussolini. It is not an accident that much of the political agi- 
tation which still today disturbs the Arab lands is the heritage 
of many years of hard work by Nazi agents. 

In Palestine there has been an intensification of Arab agricul- 
ture, an extension of industry and a general rise in the standard 
of living of the people.’ Despite repeated statements in the press 
about Arab-Jewish violence, the relations of the two communities 
on the day-to-day level have been good for the last seven years. 


MANDATE BETWEEN TWO WARS 

As in Syria and Iraq, the immediate post-war years (1920-1) 
saw violence in Palestine, but here the British Government re- 
treated, issued a White Paper establishing economic absorptive 
capacity as the basis for Jewish immigration, declared that the 
intention was to create a bi-national unitary state and set aside 
Transjordan as an area where Jews might neither migrate nor 
buy land. The country was quiet until 1929, with immigration 
continuing, but riots started in that year when the cry was 
carried to the villages that the Jews were about to destroy the 
Mosque of Omar. Violence flared after a period of smallest 
immigration and, significantly enough, the most brutal attacks 
were not directed against the new colonies but against the an- 
cient communities of Safed and Hebron. The authorities having 


"A. E. Prince, op. cit., p. 130, makes the unfounded assertion: “The 
Jews, victims of Nazi injustice by eviction from their homes, should 
above all people not inflict injustice by evicting Arabs from the home 
of their fathers and their faith.” Because of Jewish development more 
and better homes have been created for Arabs in Palestine than in any 
Arab country. This is one of the results of the “materialistic cult of 
modern efficiency” of which he complains. 
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been warned in all cases, the Zionist Executive blamed the Gov- 
ernment for not banning inflammatory counter demonstrations 
by Jews and Arabs near the Wailing Wall and for having failed 
to provide protection at Safed, where the slaughter took place 
ten days after that at Hebron. 

Again the first thought of those responsible for policy was to 
retreat from their obligations under the Mandate. Following a 
series of investigations which whitewashed the administration, 
Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb) issued a White Paper in a barren 
attempt to crystallize Jewish development. For the second time 
in less than a decade dead Jews meant Arab victories. 

Official mismanagement of the Palestine Mandate is best illus- 
trated in the relations of the administration with Haj Amin el 
Husseini. Involved in outbreaks in Syria, he fled to Palestine 
where he was sentenced to ten years imprisonment for leading 
the Jerusalem riot of 1920. Included in an amnesty, he was 
appointed by the Government as Mufti of Jerusalem, despite 
the fact that he was not nominated by the Moslem religious 
authorities in their original panel. He was also elected Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Moslem Council. Mr. Snell (later Lord 
Snell) in his minority report as a member of the Shaw Commis- 
sion accused him of being directly responsible for the bloody 
massacres of 1929. The majority also admitted that he was in- 
volved. Creature of British policy, in 1935 he was accused by 
a political opponent with being an Italian agent. Two years 
later, upon the murder of a British District Commissioner, a 
watch was set for him, but of course he escaped. In 1941 he 
turned up proclaiming Holy War against the British in the pro- 
Nazi coup of Rashid Ali el Gailani and the Iraqi army, escaped 
to Germany, and broadcast inflammatory talks to the Arab world. 
Originally named by Jugoslavia as a war criminal for organiz- 
ing Moslem storm-troopers, the charge was withdrawn, but dur- 
ing the Nuremberg trials an assistant American prosecutor 
claimed to have documentary evidence that the ex-Mufti was 
one of the principal organizers of the plan to exterminate the 
Jews of Europe. This criminal with a longer record than most 
of those on trial was allowed to remain under the protective 
custody of the French police in his villa, but did anyone believe 
that this arrangement could continue indefinitely? As long as 
the British Government did not name him as a war criminal, 
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it was inevitable that sooner or later, he would resume his réle 
as the fanatical leader of the Palestine Arabs. His nephew 
Jamal, captured in Iran in the pro-Nazi putsch, was exiled 
to Rhodesia for the duration, but has been allowed to return to 
Palestine and to organize the Arabs for his leader who holds 
court in Alexandria. Apologists for British policy in Palestine 
righteously deplore the growth of extremist agitation which, it 
appears, the Government has done so much to promote. 


The ex-Mufti was the spearhead of a vast and cleverly or- 
ganized campaign to deliver the Arab world to the Axis powers 
and hatred of the British and the Palestine problem were ex- 
ploited for this purpose. Dr. Fritz Grobba, German archaeologist 
and Minister to Iraq was to play the role of the Nazi Lawrence 
of Arabia. In 1939 the Government of Neville Chamberlain 
thought it could strengthen the British position in the Middle 
East by throwing overboard British commitments to the Jews. 
Thus the White Paper was issued limiting all further Jewish 
immigration to 75,000 and after five years Arab consent was to 
be the new criterion. But the sacrifice of the Jews availed little 
for the interest of the Arabs vacillated with the fortunes of war. 


The violence of 1936-9 followed in the wake of the Abyssinian 
crisis with the British, Jews, and moderate Arabs as the victims. 
There is reason to believe that the murderous armed gangs 
which operated in the hills, reinforced by many non-Palestinians 
and led by a Syrian, were amenable to the leadership of the Arab 
politicians in Jerusalem and that the forces of the Axis were now 
warring at both ends of the Mediterranean. 


It would certainly be misreading the situation to deny that 
there are many elements of popular support in all this struggle, 
and this magnifies the danger. The enthusiasm for Italian fas- 
cism is a test. No country treated the Arabs under its suzer- 
ainty worse than did the empire of Mussolini. Chiefs of the 
Senussi Arabs were thrown out of aeroplanes and dashed on 
the rocks below and large numbers of the tribe were decimated. 
How many of the Arab apologists spoke out in those days? 
Where were the Arab brothers who are always threatening 
Holy War? 

As the armies of Mussolini rolled towards Suez, the Arabs 
were in high spirits and a well-known American war corres- 
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pondent’ wrote that “Farouk, typically Oriental, wants to be on 
the winning side. . . . Every British defeat was reportedly cele- 
brated by champagne which Farouk would uncork to the occa- 
sion.” A British friend of the Arabs’ noted that “In Iraq as else- 
where the result of the German fever is a ruined generation. ...” 
Confessing his disenchantment in fascism a former member of 
the Iraq Ministry of Finance” declared that “The pro-Nazi sym- 
pathies of the educated Arab youth have played an important 
part in the neutralization of the Arabic Near East in this war.” 
Fascist agitation found a ready target in the Jews of Palestine. 


How did the British Government meet this threat? The Peel 
Commission reported in 1937 that “if one thing stands out clear 
from the record of the Mandatory administration, it is the 
leniency with which Arab political agitation, even when carried 
to the point of violence and murder has been treated." . . . The 
novelty in the present situation is the attack by Arabs on Arabs.” 
. .. If there is one grievance which the Jews have undoubted 
right to prefer it is the absence of security. Their complaints on 
this head were dignified and restrained.” . . . Under very great 
provocation, they have shown a notable capacity for discipline 
and self-restraint.” . . . Jewish lives were taken and Jewish pro- 
perty destroyed; but the outbreak was chiefly and directly aimed 
at the Government.’”” The Royal Commission, in a brilliant study 
of the situation, recommended the partition of the country into 
British, Arab, and Jewish states. The submission of the Jewish 
Agency in support of a bi-national state, with political parity for 
all time between Arabs and Jews, regardless of their numbers in 
the population, was rejected because the report stated that the 
working of such a scheme depended on moderate Arab leadership 
and such leadership, in fact, had not been forthcoming.” The 





a A. Michie, Retreat To Victory, (Toronto, Longmans Green, 1942), 
p. ; 

*Freya Stark, East Is West, (Toronto, Musson, 1945), p. 210. 

“®, J. Nouri, “Why The Arabs Are Neutral,” Asia Magazine, Jan., 
1943, p. 15. 

“Palestine Royal Commission Report (1937), p. 140. 

“tbid., p. 135. 

“ibid., p. 201. 

“ibid., p. 121. 

“ibid., p. 104. 
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British Government at first accepted the partition proposal and, 
contrary to many recent press despatches emanating from Lon- 
don, so did the Zionist Organization, which authorized negotia- 
tions to determine the boundaries of the Jewish state.” 


The Jews had by now agreed to three successive plans for 
settling the Palestine issue, all of which reduced the scope of the 
Jewish National Home as originally projected by the Allied 
statesmen and understood by the Jews and by Prince Feisal. The 
three compromises were: (1) the Churchill White Paper of 1922, 
which cut off Transjordan and established a limiting formula 
for Jewish immigration; (2) political parity between Arabs and 
Jews, which would eliminate the possibility of a Jewish state; 
(3) partition, which would have severely restricted the area of 
Jewish activity for the second time in fifteen years. The Arab 
leaders rejected all these compromise proposals. 

The claim of British officials in Palestine, in explanation of 
their failure, that they stand mid-way between two mutually 
irreconcilable and uncompromising extreme nationalist move- 
ments does not bear scrutiny. Colonial Office officialdom has been 
one of the root causes of the continuing conflict. Many of those 
entrusted with carrying out the Mandate have been in the closest 
touch with those Arabs who were its greatest enemies. Repre- 
sentations of the Palestine Government to the Peel Commission 
and later to the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, which 
reported this year, reveal an opposition to the “primary purpose” 
of the Mandate and a lack of faith in its workability. Is it 
thought that the system of government in the United Kingdom 
would function smoothly if Sir Oswald Mosley and his thugs 
were treated as the responsible expression of social and political 
protest? Would not the minions of fascism gain considerable 
popular support and power, if it were known that they were being 
consulted by responsible ministers concerning the welfare of the 
country? But that is exactly what happened in Palestine. 

Had the Government shown its determination to carry out its 
pledges to the Jews, had all officials opposed to these pledges 
been removed from office, had the services of the Jews been used 
more extensively in the government and in the police forces, 
then this great venture of building a Jewish National Home 


"Report of Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry (Brit. ed.), p. 62. 
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would have had a fairer chance of success. Possibly Col. Josiah 
Wedgwood was a better judge of British interest than those who 
treated her plighted word so lightly, when he pleaded for a 
British Dominion in Palestine with a Jewish population of many 
millions. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


The war apparently made information concerning the fate of 
the Jews TOP SECRET. The Anglo-American leaders who re- 
ceived details concerning the decimation of European Jewry from 
tens of thousands of partisans, remained silent for several years. 
News about the war effort of Palestinian Jews only leaked out 
piecemeal and the whole story has never been properly told by 
official sources. The war in the Middle East was fought with an 
eye to future political developments and thus at first the Govern- 
ment of Palestine would not accept Jewish enlistments except on 
the basis of one Jew for every Arab volunteer. The proposal by 
the Jewish Agency of a Jewish Fighting Force, open to Pales- 
tinians and neutrals, was finally accepted by the British Cabinet, 
but opposition from officialdom in the Middle East was so strong 
that the plan was dropped. Late in 1944, due to the personal 
intervention of Mr. Churchill, a Jewish Brigade Group was 
formed and it participated mainly in the Italian campaign. 
Jewish opinion was continually irritated by the political struggle 
which was maintained to limit and to obscure the Jewish war 
effort.* According to official figures 27,028 Jews volunteered” for 
all types of military service, while out of a population twice as 
great, Arab enlistments, including Syrians and Transjordanians, 
were less than half. Eventually a large percentage of the Arab 
servicemen was dishonourably discharged. 


More than one thousand Palestinian Jews were casualties, left 
behind when that heroic British expeditionary force was evacu- 
ated from Greece in 1941. What proportion of the valiant armies 
that held Suez for Britain was composed of Jewish volunteers, 
we have not been allowed to learn. 


The record of the Arab states is well known. The Prime 





“Memorandum of Jewish Agency, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 
“Report of Anglo-American Committee, op. cit., p. 66. 
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Minister of Egypt” announced, on June 13, 1940, that his country 
would fight “if Italian troops entered Egyptian territory; if 
Egyptian towns are bombed by Italian aircraft; if Egyptian mili- 
tary objectives are bombed.” After having been invaded three 
times, Egypt declared war despite the opposition of the popular 
Wafd Party in 1945, in time to be one of the founding members 
of the United Nations. The Iraqian army supported the coup of 
the former Prime Minister, Rashid Ali el Gailani in an attempt 
to hand the country over to the Germans in a thrust from Crete 
through Syria. 


The record of the Mandatory Power concerning Jewish immi- 
gration during the war years is a cruel one. The request of the 
Jewish Agency for 20,000 certificates for Polish children and 
10,000 for young men from the Balkans to increase the man- 
power reserve which could have been granted within the quota 
of 75,000 under the White Paper, was denied. The children ended 
up in the extermination camps of Maidanek and Auschwitz. The 
Government then suspended further immigration from enemy 
countries and the Jewish Agency replied that the quota should 
be filled by children and adults of assured identity. The applica- 
tion for the adults was refused, but two years later when the plea 
in behalf of the children was granted, it was too late. As punish- 
ment for escaping to Palestine from Nazi-dominated Europe, it 
was announced that those coming illegally (was there any other 
way?) would not only be deported, but would never be allowed 
to enter again. The steamer “Patria” with 1771 refugees on 
board was scuttled in Haifa harbour to avoid the edict. Two 
hundred and fifty persons lost their lives and the balance was 
landed. In 1940 the “San Salvador” went down in the Sea of 
Marmora and 230 persons were drowned. Fleeing from Romania 
on the “Darien” 793 people were held in detention in Turkey for 
seventeen months awaiting permission to enter Palestine. Having 
remained in Istanbul harbour for two months with 764 refugees 
on board, the “Struma” was put out to sea by the Turkish 
authorities, where it foundered with only one survivor. Per- 
mission for the children to proceed to Palestine arrived too late. 





*R. R. Nathan, etc. op. cit., p. 26. A. E. Prince, op. cit., p. 126, must 
have been thinking of some other war when he wrote of the Arab 
states: “Their benevolent neutrality (when active military participation 
was not asked for or desired by the Allies). . 
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All of these human beings could have been taken to Palestine 
overland within the quota of the White Paper.” 


The effect of this outrageous treatment on the Jews of Pales- 
tine can well be imagined. The Jews who maintained remarkable 
self-control in the face of Arab violence for several years, failed 
to control extremist groups. The Stern group and the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi have been involved in a series of outrages, the best known 
of which were the assassination of Lord Moyne in Egypt, com- 
mitted by the former, and the bombing of British Military Head- 
quarters in the King David Hotel which is claimed by the latter. 
The Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry reported that “after 
the assassination the Jewish Agency, which had heartily deplored 
the outrages of the extremists, made arrangements to provide 
co-operation with the Government in a campaign against terror- 
ism, and the measure of assistance thus afforded was forthcoming 
until comparatively recently.”” The arrest of several members 
of the Jewish Agency Executive in Jerusalem in June of this year 
and the White Paper of the British Government which alleges 
to implicate them in some acts of violence represents a new low 
in the relationship of these two authorities. There is no doubt 
that many Jews, both in Palestine and outside, have drawn the 
lesson that Britain only understands violence. 


The Jews have more to lose by violence in Palestine than any 
other party concerned. Firstly, Zionism has been a movement 
of Jewish renaissance in the finest liberal tradition. The immoral 
nature of the acts committed and the brutalization of the youth 
which performs and applauds these daring ventures weighs an 
added burden on the shoulders of those who have striven to 
build a national home for the Jewish people, based on the highest 
ideals of a tradition rich in noble aspiration. Secondly, the sense- 
less destruction of human life wins no valued friends and out- 
rages many. Those who hope to intimidate British imperial power 
have, by their political stupidity, made it easier for the present 
Government to pursue an unfriendly policy. Thirdly, Jews have 
most to gain in keeping the country undisturbed and prosperous 
so that tens of thousands of hapless refugees can be readily 
absorbed. Fourthly, it is reported that the two terrorist groups 





*Memorandum of Jewish Agency, op. cit., pp. 42-3. 
“Report of Anglo-American Committee, op. cit., p. 74. 
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are close to the Revisionist Party which was expelled from the 
World Zionist Organization many years ago. The use of terror 
against the British, by a fractional group, to draw attention to 
itself and to undermine the position of the Jewish Agency as a 
party of peace, is a factor in the situation that informed observers 
have been careful to note. 

The responsibility for the straining of the alliance between the 
Government and the Jewish Agency rests primarily with the 
present Labour Government, which after more than a year in 
office has only suceeded by word and deed in irritating the 
situation. The charge in a special White Paper, nine months after 
the alleged interception of cables, that some members of the 
Agency Executive agreed to the cutting of the railway lines by 
the underground organizations, as an act of political defiance, 
will require more convincing evidence than that produced. If the 
Haganah, the Jewish Defence Organization, unofficially sanctioned 
and in part trained by the British, has been used by the Agency 
for political purposes, then the very safeguard of the security of 
the Jewish community has been exposed to retaliation. No gov- 
ernment can tolerate violence of this sort. 

The accession to power in Britain of the Labour Party whose 
programme stated that “there is surely neither hope nor meaning 
in a ‘Jewish National Home’ unless we are prepared to let Jews, 
if they wish, enter this tiny land in such numbers as to become 
a majority,” raised high the hopes of Zionists everywhere. After 
more than a year in office there is bitter despair. The report of 
Mr. Earl Harrison on the frightful lot of the Displaced Persons, 
which moved President Truman to request the immediate ad- 
mission of 100,000 Jews into Palestine, has been confirmed by the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry which made the same 
unanimous recommendation. An American member has stated 
that Mr. Bevin promised the Committee that a unanimous decision 
would be acted on by the British Government. Instead, the lot of 
these most unfortunate people has been made a political football 
and the mishandling of the problem in Europe by Britain and the 
United States is only surpassed in its shame by the encourage- 
ment of a state of anarchy in Palestine. The unconscionable 
attempt of the British Government to have the frontiers of 
Europe closed to Jews escaping from pogrom-ridden Poland, 
where one thousand of them have been murdered since the 
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victory of the United Nations, bespeaks a state of mind that ex- 
plains much that has happened in Palestine. When a little 
leniency and small gestures of friendship could have done so 
much to improve the situation, why were so many things done to 
irritate it? If the present immigration quota of 1500 Jews monthly 
had been increased to some modest multiple of that figure, more 
‘than half the number still in dispute would have already entered 
the country. And can one believe that the Arab politicians who 
failed to carry out their threats when 1500 certificates were 
granted would do so for a multiple of 1500? Viewing Palestine 
as their great hope, Jews will continue to enter despite all 
obstacles and the British Government will eventually withdraw 
from the impasse which it has created. If it is the wise counsel 
of Jacob that must eventually prevail, who can justify this year 
of Esau’s mailed fist? 

Having recently sponsored the independence of Arab states in 
Syria and Lebanon, Britain announced the granting of sovereign 
power to Transjordan and thus worsened her bargaining position 
without obtaining any quid pro quo for a Palestinian settlement. 
Sparsely populated and desolate, Transjordan, with an area more 
than three times the remainder of Mandate Palestine, was a ready 
hinterland providing scope for an arrangement in which both 
Arabs and Jews could find considerable satisfaction. The belief 
that British diplomatic representatives in the Middle East were 
counselling the Arabs to stand fast in their demands was 
strengthened by the haste in which the bargaining trumps were 
wasted. Meanwhile the sympathy for Zionism of important 
Christian Lebanese, mindful of the massacre of the Assyrian 
Christians in Iraq, has been obscured. A recent American visitor 
found, “In ‘free’ Lebanon, the Christian community lives in a 
state of constant apprehension and constraint.”” The forces for 
settlement are there and they require British, as well as Arab 
and Jewish willingness to bring them to the fore. Often forgotten 
are those officials, drawn from the three partners, who have 
worked with intelligence and devotion in the service of the 
people of Palestine. 

In the great common tasks which confront them the bitterness 
of the present can be forgotten and the long run needs of both 


“Freda Kirchwey, “The Battle of Palestine,” The Nation, August 3, 
1946, p. 119. 
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can ensure that British interest and Zionist achievement continue 
to make of Palestine a bastion of the democratic world. To the 
pan-Arabians, who prefer the struggle for political power to the 
urgent task of remaking the rotten social system of which they 
are the beneficiaries, the alliance of Briton and Jew appears as a 
deadly peril. That some have been intimidated by threats of 
Holy War is unfortunate because from the call of the Sultan- 
Caliph in behalf of Turkey in 1914 to those of the ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem for Nazi Germany, the mighty summonses have been 
received with little but cunning calculation by the Arab peoples. 
Even Arab blackmail does not fully explain the policy of irrita- 
tion pursued by the Labour Government, and in the dealings of 
the British with the Jews, friends of Britain are asking whether 
statesmanship could not have avoided the humiliation of two 
proud peoples. 


Toronto, August 1946. 
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ES républiques de ]’Amérique Latine (Mexique, Amérique 

Centrale, Antilles, et Amérique du Sud) ont pris naissance au 
XVIe siecle (Hispaniola 4 la fin du XVe). D’abord colonies 
espagnoles ou portugaises (Haiti était francaise), elles se sont 
émancipées de leurs méres-patries, la plupart dans la premiere 
moitié du XIXe siécle. Si elles ont rompu l’allégeance politique 
avec l’Espagne et le Portugal, elles en ont conservé la langue, les 
traditions et la foi religieuse. Toutes, cependant, par sympathie 
pour les idées de liberté propagées dans le monde par la Révolu- 
tion francaise, ont été attirées vers Paris et y ont envoyé leurs 
élites se former a la culture et a l’art frangais. 

Les communautés religieuses venues de France, par la suite, 
ont naturellement fortifié cette tendance. Jusqu’a l’invasion 
récente des capitaux, du cinéma et du tourisme nord-américains, 
la bonne société et les gens instruits de l’Amérique Latine lisaient 
et parlaient le frangais. 

Pendant que les peuples latins d’Amérique évoluaient ainsi, le 
Canada suivait son propre destin, assez différent. Plus jeune 
qu’eux de pres d’un siécle, il se formait d’abord, pendant cent 
cinquante ans, de colons, de soldats, de missionnaires et d’admi- 
nistrateurs francais. Comme le Mexique était la Nouvelle- 
Espagne, le Canada était la Nouvelle-France. Le sort des batailles 
fit, en 1763, de la colonie francaise du Canada une possession 
anglaise. Un peuple canadien francais avait eu le temps de se 
former: il a su depuis se maintenir et se développer. A ses cétés 
un autre peuple est né et a grandi, composé de divers éléments, 
anglais, écossais, irlandais, que la nouvelle métropole expédia 
dans la vallée du Saint-Laurent. Peu de temps aprés la conquéte, 
ce groupe fut renforcé par les “loyalistes” qui préférérent 
l’allégeance britannique 4a la liberté américaine. La liberté était 
dans l’air cependant. Tout en demeurant colonie, le Canada 
s’organisa dés ce moment en obéissant a des tendances auto- 
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nomistes. La dualité ethnique, linguistique, et religieuse du pays 
aida puissamment 4 cette évolution. Le systéme parlementaire, 
établi dés la fin du XVIIIe siécle, initia a l’art du gouvernement 
les Canadiens qui, de leur cété, exigérent pour le parlementa- 
risme des droits que la métropole ne lui reconnaissait pas encore. 
Vint, en 1867, la Confédération qui unissait les quatre provinces 
alors organisées. D’autres provinces s’y joignirent plus tard. Si 
bien qu’en 1885, la puissance du Canada s’étendait d’un océan a 
l’autre. Une nouvelle immigration, venue cette fois de l’Europe 
continentale, peuplait les provinces de l’ouest. De nos jours, neuf 
provinces et quelques territoires s’administrent de la capitale 
fédérale: Ottawa. La population a atteint plus de onze millions, 
dont 33 pour cent de langue francaise, et 43 pour cent de religion 
catholique. Par le Statut de Westminster, voté en 1931, le Canada 
est pays démocratique et libre, membre du commonwealth des 
nations britanniques, un royaume ayant pour roi Georges VI, 
faisant nos traités de commerce, ayant a l’étranger ses représen- 
tants attitrés, déclarant la guerre, et faisant la paix, sans avoir a 
consulter personne. Sans visées de puissance en dehors de son 
territoire, il est entré dans les deux guerres, de 1914 et de 1939, 
d’une maniere absolument désintéressée, n’ayant en vue que le 
salut de la civilisation en aidant la Métropole a vaincre ses 
ennemis. 

Cet effort de guerre que d’aucuns, au pays méme, ont jugé 
disproportionné, a causé en Amérique latine de |’étonnement et 
de l’admiration. Ce double sentiment, joint a l’assurance que 
nous n’avons aucune prétention a la domination extra-territoriale, 
nous ouvre les portes de toutes les républiques latines. Autant 
elles se méfient des nations trop puissantes, autant elles sont 
disposées a se confier 4 nous. Aussi devrons-nous trouver les 
moyens de communiquer avec elles sans passer par les Etats-Unis 
ou sans hisser sur nos navires un drapeau britannique. 

L’éveil tardif du Canada 4 la possibilité d’une action et d’une 
collaboration pan-américaines s’est manifestée depuis cing ans, a 
Montréal, par la fondation d’organismes dont le premier en date 
est l’Union culturelle des Latins d’Amérique, né a l'Université de 
Montréal. Quelques mois aprés apparaissait la plus ambitieuse 
Association Canada Inter-Amériques, puis, en 1944, s’établissait chez 
nous une succursale de la Ligue Pan-américaine. Ces sociétés ont 
déja des filiales dans plusieurs capitales de ]’Amérique latine. En 
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collaboration avec nos ambassades, nos légations, nos consulats, 
nos commissariats commerciaux, elles peuvent accomplir une 
tache féconde dans les domaines politique, commercial, littéraire, 
et artistique. La Ligue Pan-américaine et 1’Association Inter- 
Amériques ont un but commun, trés étendu, auquel aucune 
activité n’est indifférente. L’une et l’autre se recrutent dans tous 
les mondes, sans distinction de langue ou de religion. L’Union 
culturelle des Latins d’Amérique, comme son nom l’indique, est 
plus restrictive. Elle se fonde sur ce double fait: d’une part, 
l’existence, dans les trois Amériques, de vingt républiques 
d’origine espagnole ou portugaise et de foi catholique romaine; 
d’autre part, l’existence, au Canada, d’une province en grande 
majorité de langue francaise et de culture latine, pratiquant elle 
aussi la religion catholique. Ce double fait recéle manifestement 
des possibilities d’entente et de coopération que personne ne 
peut méconnaitre, 4 moins qu’il ne soit atteint de la ridicule 
phobie anti canadienne-frangaise. Et nous répéterons ici ce que 
nous avons dit ailleurs: tant que la province de Québec fera partie 
de la Confédération—et il y a des chances qu’elle y reste aussi 
longtemps que la Confédération durera—toute sympathie, tout 
avantage matériel ou culturel que s’attirera la province de 
Québec rejailliront sur le Canada tout entier. Tréve aux accusa- 
tions de nationalisme et d’isolationisme! Qu’on laisse le Québec 
travailler en paix pour la gloire du pays! 

Plusieurs observateurs, de retour de l’Amérique latine, sont 
d’avis que les Canadiens francais peuvent y tenir le role d’inter- 
prétes de la civilisation anglo-saxonne auprées des populations 
espagnoles et portugaises. Voici bientot deux cents ans que nous 
vivons céte a céte avec nos compatriotes de langue et d’esprit 
anglais: nous devons les connaitre! Notre séculaire loyauté envers 
Angleterre est un gage de notre bonne foi. Les Canadiens 
d’origine anglaise, écossaise, ou irlandaise ont établi chez nous 
leurs institutions; ils ont amassé des fortunes, souvent grace a 
nous; nous ne les avons jamais empéchés d’étre heureux. Nous 
pouvons expliquer aux nations latines par quelles voies s’est 
élaborée cette bonne intelligence, cette entente qui donne au 
Canada une physionomie si spéciale. 

Pour revenir a l’idée de fond de cette étude, ajoutons que les 
relations du Canada avec les républiques de l’Amérique latine, 
peuvent leur étre fort salutaires, du point de vue politique. Notre 
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sens démocratique et le mécanisme de notre gouvernement— 
malgré ses défauts—leur serviront d’exemple. L/’instabilité 
politique dont souffrent ces pays du sud et les changements 
violents de gouvernement qui les secouent trop souvent, ont leur 
source dans le tempérament de leurs peuples et dans leurs 
traditions, sans doute, et l’on ne change pas cela d’un coup. Mais 
l’exemple d’une nation paisible et progressive, qui a avec elles 
certains traits communs, peut leur inspirer la modération, les 
accommodements, le respect de l’autorité dont elles semblent 
parfois faire litiére. 

Continueront-elles longtemps a laisser les étudiants de leurs 
universités fomenter des révolutions, quand elles auront compris 
l’organisation des nétres? Nulle part les étudiants ne sont mieux 
traités qu’au Canada. Leur formation antérieure et la discipline 
de nos universités les a convaincus que leur tache doit se borner 
aux études libérales et scientifiques, aux sports et aux jeux 
nécessaires a leur Age, et qu’ils ne devront s’occuper sérieusement 
de politique que lorsqu’ils auront atteint la maturité. 

Au surplus, nos institutions d’enseignement supérieur sont 
grandes ouvertes a la jeunesse sud-américaine qui veut y venir 
étudier. Et dans toutes nos facultés de Lettres ou d’Arts sont 
enseignées les langues et les littératures espagnoles et portugaises. 
On souhaite un plus fréquent échange de professeurs: seul le 
cout prohibitif des voyages en retarde le développement. Nous 
pensons surtout, ici, aux instituts de recherche ou professeurs et 
étudiants peuvent compléter leur formation technique. 

Les missions commerciales ou artistiques devront aussi se 
multiplier. Qu’un ministre des finances se rende en Amérique 
méridionale pour y négocier un traité et que lui et sa suite en 
profitent pour faire connaitre le pays: cela va de soi, cela s’impose. 
Il faudrait cependant que d’autres missions, moins officielles, 
fassent aussi le voyage. Commis-voyageurs, a-t-on dit, avec un peu 
de morgue, qui seront traités comme tels. Ot est le mal? Chose 
certaine: les missions semi-officielles ou non-officielles peuvent 
faire grand bien. Beaucoup plus souples que les autres, elles ne 
soulévent aucun soupcon et n’engagent d’aucune maniére la 
politique du pays. 

Que les missions de qualité littéraire ou artistique soient d’une 
essence plus relevée et donnent du Canada a l’étranger une idée 
plus séduisante: d’accord! Les conférenciers, les peintres, les 
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pianistes, les compositeurs, les chefs d’orchestre que nous 
envoyons au Brésil et en Argentine font certainement une 
excellente publicité au Canada, et vice-versa. Teresa Careno et 
Gotschalk ont fait jadis connaitre leur patrie sud-américaine 
mieux que ne l’auraient fait un premier ministre ou un financier. 

Le Canada pénétre encore en Amérique du sud avec une autre 
espéce de missionnaires: les religieux qui y fondent des maisons 
de leur ordre. Nous en avons au Pérou, nous en avons au Brésil. 
D’autres instituts, de femmes aussi bien que d’hommes, pour- 
raient, d’ici peu de temps, aller préter main forte au clergé de 
l’Amérique du sud. Partout, du Mexique a l’Argentine, la méme 
doléance: pas assez de prétres et de religieux pour dispenser au 
peuple l’instruction religieuse et morale. 

Nos livres aussi seront nos ambassadeurs. Le nombre des 
librairies, au Mexique par exemple, frappe tous les visiteurs. Les 
Latins d’Amérique lisent beaucoup de livres francais. A la faveur 
de la guerre, et parce que la France était emmurée, nos éditions 
canadiennes ont pénétré chez eux et ont bientdt pullulé. ... 
Maintenant que le marché frangais est rouvert, espérons que le 
courant canadien ne se tarira pas complétement. A nous d’y voir! 

* * * 

L’épopée coloniale espagnole ou portugaise est un admirable 
sujet d’étude. Peut-étre sommes-nous enclins 4 apprécier unique- 
ment l’histoire des colonies frangaises ou anglaises. II suffit de 
passer, méme rapidement, a travers les républiques latines 
d’Amérique, pour se rendre compte de l’oeuvre immense des 
conquistadores. 

Les villes sud-américaines nous causent un étonnement du 
méme genre. Toutes les capitales sont plus anciennes que les 
ndtres, ainsi que la plupart des universités. Elles témoignent 
d’une fine civilisation. Du point de vue de l’urbanisme, elles 
l’emportent sur nos villes. Dés ]’époque de leur fondation, elles 
ont obéi a un plan directeur. Et si, dans la suite, sous la poussée 
d’un développement trop rapide, elles l’ont négligé, elles n’ont 
pas manqué, en ces derniéres années, d’en tracer un nouveau et 
de s’y astreindre avec un entrain prodigieux. Buenos-Aires, Rio, 
Caracas, La Havane, Mexique nous donnent la-dessus de grandes 
lecons. 

Autre supériorité sud-américaine: l’architecture. Le climat y 
est sans doute pour quelque chose. Ces capitales ne connaissent 
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pas nos neiges et nos glaces. Et peut-étre certaines tours aux 
formes bizarres et certains pinacles dénotent-ils une exubérance 
excessive. Dans l’ensemble, l’architecture religieuse, d’inspira- 
tion espagnole ou portugaise, et l’architecture civile, nettement 
marquee par l’école francaise, ont produit quantité de monuments 
d’une sire élégance et parfois d’un grand charme. L’époque 
moderne a causé d’inquiétantes perturbations dans ce domaine. 
Les démolitions et les reconstructions rapides de style Le 
Corbusier ont créé une sorte de chaos dont nos propres villes 
souffrent aussi. Il reste que les Latins sont plus audacieux que 
nous et que, dans l’ensemble, ils nous dépassent. 

Ils nous dépassent également dans l’art de la peinture. Je ne 
parle pas tant de la peinture moderne—qui est quelconque dans 
tout l’univers, bien que l’école mexicaine ait produit trois ou 
quatre fortes personnalités—mais de peinture coloniale, d’avant 
les guerres de l’indépendance. Eglises, palais et musées en 
regorgent. Nous n’avons rien d’équivalent. 

Est-il nécessaire de rappeler que les pays latins d’Amérique 
offrent un immense champ d’étude aux ethnologues, aux archéo- 
logues et aux économistes? Tout le monde connait les Aztecs et 
les Mayas du Mexique, les Incas du Pérou, les Aracauniens du 
Chili, les Tupys du Brésil, sans parler des négres qui ont été 
transportés d’Afrique en Amérique du sud et aux Antilles. Ces 
races, dont quelques-unes ont atteint un état de civilisation, ou 
se sont fait une réputation de guerriers indomptables, ces races 
et celles d’Europe se sont mélées. Ensemble elles ont ainsi donné 
a d’autres continents une admirable Jecon d’humanité. 

Cette civilisation indienne, a laquelle nous venons de faire 
allusion, a laissé la-bas des vestiges grandioses: monuments, 
poteries, bijoux qui font notre émerveillement. Teotihuacan, 
Monte Alban, Tchichen-Itza, au Mexique, Micchu-Picchu, pres du 
Cuzco du Pérou, et maintes autres fouilles attireront nos 
archéologues. 

Quant aux problemes économiques, ils pullulent. L’hacienda 
mexicaine et l’estancia argentine, les mines et la jungle et la selva, 
le coton, le café et le caoutchouc—et je ne dis rien des fruits 
tropicaux—autant de sujets d’investigation qui viennent tout de 
suite a l’esprit. Il] en est d’autres, comme le systéme bancaire, les 
transports, le tourisme, etc., etc. Tous peuvent étre l’occasion 
d’utiles comparaisons. 
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A ces raisons que nous avons d’aller visiter les républiques de 
l’Amérique latine, j’ajouterai les beautés naturelles: montagnes, 
déserts, foréts, plaines et fleuves, flore et faune nouvelles pour 
nous. Le Canada n’a pas a se plaindre; le Créateur l’a bien 
pourvu. Mais ce quelque chose de différent que recherche le 
touriste, nous le trouvons partout entre les deux tropiques. Les 
mélanges ethniques, la permanence de JV influence indienne 
ajoutent encore a la diversité. 

Enfin, le sentiment d’une nouvelle solidarité continentale 
complétera cet ensemble de bienfaits issus de relations plus 
suivies, plus intimes, avec nos fréres latins d’Amérique. 


Montreal, August 1946. 
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The British Economy in the 
World of Today’ 


Mabel F. Timlin 


his article presents a survey of Britain’s economic position 

in the world of today and its approach to certain policies for 
international commercial and financial collaboration.’ The latter 
topics include discussions of the British position on tariffs and 
preferences, import and export quotas, subsidies, state trading, 
exchange control, international investment, and cartels and 
commodity agreements, as well as on the Monetary Fund, the 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the Anglo-Ameri- 


can Loan. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON BRITAIN’S 
ECONOMIC POSITION 


The main change in Britain’s economic position as a result 
of the war must result from the large-scale disinvestment of 
wealth, estimated in the White Paper at thirty billions of dollars.’ 
This sum is said to represent perhaps twenty-five per cent. of 


*Editor’s Note: Dr. Timlin’s article summarizes, expands and com- 
ments upon those aspects of the discussions at the round tables of the 
Annual Conference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
held in Toronto, May 25-26, 1946, devoted to Britain’s economy in the 
post-war world. While rounding out the discussions to bridge unavoid- 
able gaps, the author’s additions thereto have in general been limited 
to developments subsequent to the conference and down to mid-July. 
The confidential nature of the round table discussions precluded her 
from identifying ideas set out at the meetings with their particular 
sources. The author assembled and organized her material while in 
the United States upon a Guggenheim Fellowship and wishes to express 
her gratitude to the Guggenheim Foundation for the leisure to pursue 
such tasks. 

"It was apparent that several discussion leaders at the conference 
had had first-hand experience of conditions in the United Kingdom 
and that all were apparently familiar with the White Paper of the Bri- 
tish Government (Cmd. 6707) entitled “Statistical Material Presented 
During the Washington Negotiations,” presented to the British Parlia- 
ment in December, 1945. The material set out below was checked with 
this source and expanded from it. 

*See p. 14 of the White Paper. Private or non-industrial disinvest- 
ment is not included in this figure. Private disinvestment is to some 
degree offset by the possible post-war value of capital works undertaken 
for war purposes. Wherever pounds sterling are converted into dollars 
in this discussion, the conversion is at the rate of $4.03 (U.S.) to a pound. 
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the total national wealth of the United Kingdom when the war 
began. Of the thirty billion, physical destruction of property 
by sea and land accounts for about nine billion dollars, internal 
disinvestment for about three and a half billion, and external 
disinvestment for the remainder. 

Internal Disinvestment: Internal disinvestment by losses at sea 
not offset by new building brought the British merchant fleet, 
at June 30, 1945, to less than three-fourths of the pre-war fleet. 
Total losses during the war amounted to eighteen million tons 
but new building and other acquisitions brought net losses down 
to approximately six million deadweight tons. The merchant 
fleet at the end of June, 1945, had a tonnage of nearly sixteen 
million as compared to twenty-two million before the war. The 
loss of one-fourth the merchant fleet reduces by a considerable 
amount the net income which may be gained from shipping ser- 
vices, and to losses in freight revenues must be added losses of 
revenue from different types of commissions and insurance pre- 
miums. 

Internal disinvestment through losses on land was made up 
of (a) losses through enemy action, and (b) depreciation of in- 
dustrial capital through deferred maintenance. Total damage 
to property is estimated at $5,800 million when based on the re- 
placement costs of late 1945 or at $3,440 million for those of 
1938. In addition to industrial plants destroyed or damaged, 
4,000,000 houses were destroyed or damaged by enemy action, 
460,000 of them being rendered uninhabitable. Depreciation 
through deferred maintenance in industrial and other enter- 
prises is valued for the period 1940 through 1944 at $3,567 mil- 
lion. While this internal disinvestment does not directly enlarge 
the overseas deficit, it is very important in its effects upon the 
well-being of the labour force and on the efficiency of business 
enterprises. The necessity also of diverting manpower and 
materials to making good these losses over a period of years 
likewise reduces the aggregate of manpower and materials which 
can be used for the direct expansion of exports. 

External Disinvestment: Total overseas disinvestment in the 
period from the outbreak of war to June 30, 1945, is set down at 
$16,915 million. Realization of external capital assets through 
sale and repatriation of overseas investments accounts for $4,500 
million; increase in external liabilities (chiefly the blocked ster- 
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ling balances) is given as $11,605 million; decrease in gold and 
U.S. dollar reserves is given at $615 million, and unallocated 
items at $195 million. Since there were already external liabili- 
ties amounting to $1,920 million when war broke out, total ex- 
ternal liabilities at June 30, 1945, were $13,525 million.’ 

Other Factors Affecting External Economic Equilibrium: Actual 
financial estimates cannot show all the losses which affect the 
international position of the United Kingdom. The diversion of 
manpower to the armed forces and to production for war re- 
duced both exports and consumers’ capital. For some six years 
about half the national income was expended for war purposes 
and approximately half the labour forces of the country were 
in the armed forces or in industries directly producing munitions 
or other military stores. As a result by 1943 commercial exports 
were in volume only 29 per cent. of what they were in 1938, while 
at 1938 prices consumer purchases per head were 81.6 per cent. 
of what they were in 1938. During the war, markets were lost, 
dwelling houses deteriorated, and consumers’ capital in clothing, 
household textiles, and durables were brought close to the ex- 
haustion level. In addition, there is the loss of manpower by 
death and disability both in the armed forces and among the 
civilian population. 

To the difficulties, therefore, connected with the changes in 
the financial position of the country and with the reconstruction 
and modernization of industrial equipment and management 
must be added these other problems of recovery of markets, re- 
conversion and retraining of labour, re-establishment of house- 
holds, rebuilding of stocks of consumers’ goods, and the like. As 
one member of a round table put it, England today shows many 
of the characteristics of a defeated nation. The natural and 
human wish, after so many years of danger and privation, to 
relax and to enjoy again some of the good things of peace, is 
thwarted by the reduction in the power to produce within the 
nation, and by accumulated financial liabilities to the rest of the 
world. 

Trend of British Economy: The battering which the British 
economic organization suffered as a result of the war does not 
give us the whole pattern for the deterioration of the British 
position. This deterioration is only in part the result of war 





*See Table 7, p. 11, and Table 9, p. 12, of the White Paper. 
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conditions. For many years there had been a deficit in the 
balance of payments which required the sale of foreign assets. 
On average, in the years 1936 through 1938, the White Paper 
estimates the annual deficit at £43 million. The trend existed 
since the early part of the nineteenth century; it was increased 
by the first world war and accelerated tremendously by the 
second. This acceleration is the most important aspect of the 
war’s effect on the economic position of Britain, for it has made 
necessary an immediate and extraordinary reorientation of indus- 
tries to give a balance of exports and imports which differs 
radically not only from wartime conditions but also from the 
pattern which applied to the industrial organization of economic 
life during the years when Britain was the largest single impor- 
tant creditor nation, able successfully to finance a large com- 
mercial import balance while increasing her investments abroad. 


The Export Target and Current Export Position: It is in the 
attempt to achieve the necessary balance of exports and imports 
that the British have set for themselves the export target of a 
volume 175 per cent. of the 1938 export level. Discussion at the 
round tables indicated that, according to figures published up 
to the time of the meetings the level reached was only 85 per 
cent. of the 1938 level, but figures published since the meetings 
show much greater progress than this.“ In May, 1946, exports 
from Britain were already 115 per cent. of the 1938 volume, 
though only six months before they had been barely 50 per cent. 
of this volume. But in spite of the improvement, the unfavour- 
able balance of trade in May was £27,062,000 and for the first five 
months of 1946 it was £136,887,000. Moreover, the particular 
figures for exports brought out clearly the general weaknesses 
of the British export position. 


The chief weakness of the British position is that many of 
the pre-war exports are capable of very limited or no expan- 
sion. Coal and textiles were designated in discussion as the 
outstanding examples of exports unlikely to be expanded much 
if at all. It was also stated that economists allotted to this 
category not more than twenty per cent. of the future British ex- 
port volume, and that this meant that the burden of the export 
effort must fall on newer industries such as machine tools and that 





‘See Time, July 8, 1946, pp. 84 and 86. 
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these latter would have to achieve 242 per cent. of their pre-war 
volume if the general target of 175 per cent. were to be met. 


Events bear out these prophecies at the date this paper is 
being written. In May, 1946, machine exports were 123 per 
cent. of the May, 1938, volume, but cotton yarn and textiles 
were “well below the May, 1938, volume.” One reason given 
for this was lack of machinery for production, some of it being 
the same type as machinery being exported. Moreover, coal ex- 
ports were only 369,757 tons in place of the 3,000,000 tons in an 
average month of 1938, and again “the trouble was lack of 
machinery, antiquated methods, shortage of manpower.” The 
statement was further made that the deficit in coal production 
might be as much as 20,000,000 tons for the next year and that 
the threat of a manpower shortage hung over all production.’ 


Optimism which might be generated by the present increase 
in exports must also be tempered when we view the long-range 
prospects. In the present sellers’ markets, the enormous size 
of unsatisfied demand in the world makes the salesman’s prob- 
lems easy. The problem is one of production only. F. W. Paish 
in a comment on the White Paper published in March, 1946, 
points out that the sellers’ market will not last forever, and 
that when world reconstruction has been completed, new struc- 
tural changes in British industry will be required. Even though 
the world should be able to avoid a general slump at that time 
and total demand should not decrease, “the rapid change in its 
direction will require, in addition to a high level of efficiency, 
the utmost alertness and flexibility in our export industries if 
our trade is not to suffer... . Our best, and probably our only, 
chance of maintaining a level of exports sufficient to enable us to 
import as much as, or more than, in 1938 lies in a great expan- 
sion of world trade, which in turn will depend largely upon 
American prosperity and willingness to import. If this can be 
achieved, there is a chance that, even if our share of it is com- 
paratively modest, we shall be able to pay our way without 
having to condemn ourselves to perpetual austerity.” These 
remarks are in accord with discussion at the Institute meetings. 





‘Quotations and figures from Time article, p. 84. 
“‘The Post-War Balance of Payments,” Royal Economic Society Memo- 
randum, No. 105, pp. 8-9. 
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THE BRITISH POSITION ON TRADE POLICIES 

It is against this summary of the British economic position 
that we need to measure the British attitude on various specific 
problems. It has been customary to say, and it was said with 
important qualifications at the round tables, that there is one 
offset to the foregoing difficulties in the bargaining position Bri- 
tain has by virtue of the size of her consuming market. This 
aspect of her bargaining position, it was suggested at the round 
tables, may be exaggerated. G. D. A. MacDougall in an article 
published in the Economic Journal in March, 1946 (pp. 27-37) es- 
timates that of British exports in 1938 only 50% per cent. went 
to countries that may be labelled “exploitable” in the sense that 
these countries were ones for which the United Kingdom was 
the chief market. Of the rest, 4% per cent. went to the United 
States, 2214 per cent. to countries for which the United States 
was the chief market, and 23 per cent. to countries whose chief 
market was neither the United Kingdom nor the United States. 
There are limitations, therefore, on Britain’s power to use her 
import position as a method of gaining markets for her exports. 
It must be added that the methods sponsored by the United 
States as desirable for international trade policies, also prohibit 
any extensive use of Britain’s consumer position, for it is typi- 
cally in the bilateral agreement that this position can be made 
useful in expanding markets for exports. We need to keep this 
advantage of bilateralism and the extraordinary need for ex- 
ports in mind when we consider the British reaction in the vari- 
ous trade policies discussed below. 

Tariffs and Preferences: It has consistently been the contention 
of members of the present British Government that the imperial 
preference system does not contravene existing international 
agreements.’ The British have in the past refused to discuss 
the preference system unless the United States tariffs are also 
subject to discussion. The only commitment that the United 
Kingdom has at the present time respecting the system of pre- 
ferences is one for reciprocal negotiations under the American 





"See for example the statement by the British Colonial Secretary, 
George H. Hall, as made in the British House of Commons on July 9, 
1946. In discussion on the question of tariffs and preferences at the 
round tables it was pointed out that the tied loan provides a ready way 
to get around any multilateral arrangement. Since a creditor country 
more customarily will be extending loans, this method again operates 
to the advantage of creditor rather than debtor nations. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. These negotiations are 


scheduled for London in January, 1947. 


Some Britons have been caustic in their remarks when elimina- 
tion of preferences is paired with reduction of tariffs, and some 
are also critical because they feel that both the United States 
and Canada tend to look at exports as a form of public works 
while in the United Kingdom the need to export is a “cold, 
stark fact.” One member of the round tables raised the ques- 
tion whether or not there was an equivalent of elimination of 
preferences in any reduction of tariffs. That is to say, if per- 
manent elimination were to be promised, would it not be neces- 
sary to make equal conditions respecting the permanency of tariff 
reductions? 


It is the feeling of the writer on this latter question that the 
exercise in time of depression of a unilateral right to raise trade 
barriers, particularly when it is used by a creditor nation to 
“export unemployment,” may quite conceivably be on the aver- 
age, over a period of years, more damaging to world economic 
health than the limitations on multilateralism inherent in a pre- 
ferential system connected with stable tariff levels. If the right 
will not, or under existing political conditions in important coun- 
tries cannot, be given up, then a group of nations prepared to 
make long term agreements respecting tariff levels may quite 
justifiably prefer to retain a system of preferences even against 
an offer of lower tariffs under conditions where unilateral rights 
to change the tariffs are retained, or where the lower tariffs are 
guaranteed for short periods only. 

Export and Import Quotas: It may be taken for granted that 
British export quotas are likely to become increasingly unim- 
portant but that import quotas are likely to remain for some 
time. Some modification of the import quota system has ap- 
peared with the use of “token” shipments by which Canadian 
manufacturers are permitted to make exports to Britain on the 
basis of 20 per cent. of their pre-war trade with Britain as certi- 
fied by the Canadian Government. This system has now been 
extended also to shipments by American manufacturers.’ The 
official position of the British Government with respect to res- 
triction on imports has been throughout that these are related 





"See New York Times, July 5, 1946, p. 1. 
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to the financial position of the country and that they have no 
other motive. 


Subsidies: With respect to subsidies, no plan for wide-scale 
subsidies has been announced by the British Government, though 
a statement has been made that government subsidies would be 
supplied to aid exports. The agricultural industry will to some 
extent continue to be subsidized. The latter policy is, however, 
not so directly a trade measure as it is related to the effective use 
of land and the desire to raise the national level of nutrition. To 
quote one member of a round table, the idea of the effective use 
of land is “deeply imbedded in the minds of the Labour Party 
as the only way of dealing with raising the standard of living 
for a large number of people,” and the policy is said to be con- 
nected with the advance in dietary knowledge in the United 
Kingdom and the primary need for a healthy population. 


State Trading: The attitude towards state trading can hardly 
be considered apart from the ideological position of the British 
Government. The nationalization of industries carries with it, 
by implication and inevitably, a considerable degree of state 
trading both in domestic and export markets. Like the position 
on preferences, the British hold that bulk purchasing does not 
contravene existing international agreements and it would ap- 
pear unlikely that the present British Government will make 
any agreement to outlaw such arrangements. It is likely there- 
fore that the wartime expansion in the field of bulk purchases 
will be continued as a matter of policy, and expansion of state 
trading in general is likely as and if the nationalization of in- 
dustries is carried further. 

It has been clear that the attitude of the American Govern- 
ment and people is not sympathetic to such a method and that 
they tend to regard it as unfair to American exporters. Press 
reports have indicated that one of the causes of the prolongation 
of the negotiations of the British and Canadian Governments for 
a wheat-purchase contract covering several years was the atti- 
tude of the American Government and public. It is curious to 
notice, however, that at the very time that these objections were 
reportedly being made, the United States Government was con- 
currently drawing an agreement with Cuba for the purchase of 
the entire 1946-47 sugar production of the island at a value re- 
ported in the neighbourhood of one billion dollars! With the 
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approval of the Anglo-American Loan the British Government 
may find itself in position to insist upon consistency in these 
matters. 

Cartels and Commodity Agreements: In the attitude of the British 
Government towards cartels and commodity agreements there 
is also a strong contrast to the official position of the United 
States Government. The British position is likely to continue 
to be that cartels are not iniquitous in themselves but only as 
combinations in restraint of trade. The emphasis is likely to be 
on public supervision in the interests of efficiency. Discussion 
at the meetings developed the further principle that the accept- 
ability of a cartel might very well depend upon the nature of 
the interests for which it was organized. Where a cartel, such as 
the steel cartel for example, is organized to protect investors 
from inefficiency and results in a high price for the product, it 
must be held a vicious obstacle to technical progress. But cartels 
may very likely at the present time be necessary for the moderni- 
zation of an industry, particularly in the special circumstances 
in which the British economy finds itself today. 

American members of the round tables in some cases took 
strong exception to the British position not only on state trading 
but also on cartels. But it was pointed out by one round table 
member that in some cases, as in wheat, state trading seems to 
be the only feasible alternative to the cartel. Either some kind 
of co-ordination among private organizations, shipping, and so 
on, must be set up which involves a certain amount of super- 
vision by the state, or the state takes over trading in the com- 
modity entirely, which means a maximum of state control. 

THE MONETARY FUND, THE WORLD BANK, AND THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN LOAN.’ 

The effect of the approval of the Anglo-American Loan has 

its own paradox. If the loan had not been approved, the various 





*The May round tables were held before the approval of the Anglo- 
American Loan by the United States House of Representatives on July 
13, 1946. The discussions of monetary inter-relationships were there- 
fore very considerably complicated by “ifs and ands.” There was con- 
tinuous emphasis upon the fact that all trade and monetary policies of 
the future would be profoundly influenced by the success or failure of 
the movement to pass the Loan. Since many of the things that were 
said are now irrelevant, discussion of monetary inter-relationships will 
be undertaken from the standpoint of policies in a world in which the 
Loan has been approved. They may for that reason reflect the opinions 
of the writer more than they otherwise would. 
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difficulties respecting the foreign exchange position of Britain 
would have been so outstanding that it is practically certain that 
Britain must have been forced to drop out of the Monetary Fund 
and therefore also out of the Bank for Reconstruction and Deve- 
lopment. But on the other hand, approval of the Loan brings 
with it certain other stresses which cancel out at least in part 
those which it relieves. 


In the first place, the Loan agreement calls for the elimina- 
tion within a year of the restrictions on current exchange trans- 
actions which under the Bretton Woods agreement were required 
to be eliminated only at the end of five years. In the second 
place it requires the revision of the various bilateral trade 
treaties under which Britain would have been able to some ex- 
tent to exploit her position as a consumer, and which were con- 
cluded as a “second line of defence” in case the Loan was not 
ratified. Discriminatory provisions must be removed from these, 
particularly as they affect trade with the United States. In 
the third place, the Loan agreement also calls for expedition in 
making convertible the blocked sterling balances. 


It is in relation to the last-named policy particularly that 
discussion in the press and elsewhere in the United States seems 
somewhat to lack realism. There appears to be an expectation 
that the effect of the third provision will be “more dollars” to 
be expended by the sterling area on American goods. Yet use 
of any American dollars received through the Loan to reduce 
the sterling balances must of itself involve a reduction of the 
number of dollars which can be used to assist modernization 
and reconstruction in Britain. Large as the Loan is (and it is 
large), since the sterling balances are $13,915 million (or were 
on June 30, 1945) and the Loan $3,750 million (over a period of 
five years), if every dollar available under the Loan were to be 
used during the next five years to free balances, more than 60 
per cent. of them would still remain blocked. The expectation 
is that they will be written down, but that process may be long- 
drawn out, difficult, and perhaps none too successful, particularly 
as regards the nearly seven billion dollars owing to India, Bur- 
ma, and the Middle East. There is a nice problem for the British 
Government in the decision as to just what portion of the pro- 
ceeds of the Loan can justifiably be used for reconstruction in 
the British Isles and how much must be reserved for making 
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the sterling balances reconvertible. 

The full nature of the stresses imposed upon the British 
economy by the approval of the Loan cannot be foretold. If they 
are not too strong, the world may become a working economic 
organization. The stresses will differ from those which would 
have characterized the world economic organization if the Loan 
had not been approved but there is no guarantee that they may 
not be great enough to make the planned structure as based upon 
the Fund, the Bank, and the Loan too weak to stand. 

If the British export target can be reached, there is some 
hope that the world of multilateral trade may also be reached 
and the ideals of the American Government as to what the world 
ought to be, will in this case be in at least a measure fulfilled. 
So far as Britain itself is concerned, there appears to be no way 
to achieve the required balance of payments except through an 
increase in efficiency. Depreciation and foreign borrowing and 
other types of special policies, are not effective solutions, for they 
almost always bring a worsening of the terms of trade. This 
in turn increases the quantity of exports that must be given up 
to secure the desired imports. As speakers pointed out at the 
meetings, such an increase in efficiency probably carries with it 
a necessity to shift from heavy to highly specialized industries 
within the British Isles. So far as the proceeds of the American 
and Canadian Loans may be expended within the British Isles 
themselves probably the best work they can accomplish is to 
speed and strengthen the structural changes and modernization 
of British industries. 

But even if the British accomplish the increase in efficiency 
which would be sufficient in a stable world to guarantee an ap- 
propriate balance of payments, will this efficiency be sufficient 
in the world in which we live? It was pointed out at the meet- 
ings that there is a feeling in Britain and elsewhere that a multi- 
lateralism which ties the British economy and others closely to 
the economy of the United States, may bring with it certain 
evil consequences. There is, as one member put it, “an over- 
shadowing doubt . . . about the ability of the United States to 
keep out of depression.” There is a disposition to think that 
while Bretton Woods and the Loans, both American and Cana- 
dian, prevent Britain from applying the discriminatory weapons 
of a debtor country, there is little in these agreements to prevent 
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both Canada and the United States from applying those appro- 
priate to a creditor country. In particular, it is felt that the past 
record of the American economy for stability has not been good 
and that an unstable economy is unlikely to learn the techniques 
and responsibilities of a creditor country. 


The economic load carried by Britain at the present time is 
complicated by, and comes into conflict with the political load. 
Overseas commitments increase manpower shortages for recon- 
version, reconstruction, and modernization at home, by the neces- 
sity of maintaining armed forces and civil services abroad. The 
costs of maintaining these services is a charge on production at 
home. The process of withdrawal from certain areas has already 
begun, but the size of commitments in Germany and elsewhere 
keeps the economic burden large. The problems are: first, can 
Britain carry such an economic load in addition to those im- 
posed by the change in her economic position; and, second, what 
are the consequences if she cannot. The attitude of the United 
States upon sharing in these responsibilities, where agreement is 
reached upon the desirability of their continuation, may be 
another factor in determining the shape of the future world. 


Outside the approval of the Loan itself there has been little 
in the summer of 1946 to justify confidence in the stability of 
the American economy and in the continuity of its economic 
policies. Labour troubles, the failure of price controls, price 
rises, the strength of isolationist sentiment, the quantity and 
quality of criticism of British policy, and the acrimony of anti- 
British feeling among large sections of the American popula- 
tion, must all cause uneasiness respecting, first, the likelihood of 
wide cyclical fluctuations in the United States in the future and, 
second, the probability that policies would be adopted during a 
period of depression which might make multilateralism costly to 
related economies. Debat2 on the Loan itself showed no clearness 
of recognition that there are structural reorganizations of the 
economy of the United States which must be undertaken if the 
nation is to adjust itself to a world economy in which it is the 
chief creditor. In spite of all the international agreements, the 
British, like other nations in debt to the United States, must be 
expected to keep a very anxious eye upon the bilateral conditions 
of her trade with that country and to use those methods which 
are open under the agreements to keep to a minimum, develop- 
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ments likely to be unfavourable to her longer-run international 
balance of payments. 

The world is not remade by the setting up of the Fund and 
the Bank for Reconstruction and Development, by the approval 
of the Anglo-American Loan, and the possibility of successful 
institution of the International Trading Organization. It has 
been given, rather, only a limited opportunity to remake itself. 
_In that remaking the institutions listed, if they stand, may be 
transformed profoundly by the processes of history. But in that 
remaking and that transformation alike the economic and politi- 
cal relationships worked out between the United Kingdom and 
the United States are probably the most important elements. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, July 1946. 
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the British Commonwealth is an association of nations 
rather than a single state, political relations with the United 
States are conducted by its various governments. At the same 
time there are factors in these relationships that are not to be 
found in respect of other states: the peculiar structure of the 
British Commonwealth itself, and the special links that have 
developed between some of its units and the United States. 

The England against which the Thirteen Colonies rebelled 
was a single, an understandable, state. Even by the time of the 
American Civil War, the North or South could still think in 
terms of friction or friendship with an entity known as England 
or the British Empire; but by the end of the nineteenth century 
Americans—only less than other foreigners—were puzzled by 
a process of decentralization that defied definition even by those 
peoples that were bringing it about. A decentralized empire in 
the period of nearly a century of wars or quarrels would have 
laid itself open to the additional weapon of divide and rule; but 
actually the transition from empire to commonwealth became 
effective only in a later period, in which the forces of common 
interest had grown stronger than those of major divergence. 
Then, when Americans looked to the strength and not the 
weakness of the Commonwealth, they began to ask themselves 
whether their own interests would not be served best by the 
existence of another English-speaking group talking with a 
single voice to the world outside it. 

The policies of the various Commonwealth countries towards 





*Editor’s note: Professor Glazebrook’s article, while not purporting 
to be a mere summary of round table discussions on British Common- 
wealth-United States Political and Milit Relations held at the Annual 
Conference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs (Toronto, 
May 25-26, 1946), is based on such discussions, which the writer has 
rounded out in order to fill unavoidable gaps and to present the subject 
matter in perspective. 
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the United States have differed according to the degree of in- 
terest involved, and to some extent have not appeared to be in 
complete agreement with each other. That of the United King- 
dom has, of course, been much the most important. The pattern 
of her policy towards the United States became clear-cut at the 
turn of the century and formed part of the alternative design 
built up with the abandonment of isolation. When the threat 
inherent in the new German naval policy demonstrated that the 
United Kingdom could no longer maintain her world-wide posi- 
tion on her own strength alone, she determined to rest it on 
three relationships: an alliance with Japan to protect her in 
the Far East, an entente with France as a safeguard against the 
destruction of the European balance of power, and acceptance 
of the United States’ claim to a major interest in Latin America. 
Each of the three moves meant the settlement of rivalries, and 
each to contemporary critics spelt weakness. In the case of 
the United States the policy adopted was really a broad and 
basic principle, though it alone was without treaty obligations: 
for it stood for a renunciation of war between these two great 
powers. 

The concern of Canada for its relations with the United States 
was second in importance to that of the United Kingdom only 
because Canadian policy evolved late as an independent factor, 
and because Canada at no time was a great power. The fear of 
American imperialism bred by two invasions was tempered by 
the need for trade and found its last reality during and immedi- 
ately after the American Civil War. From the seventies on it 
became increasingly evident to Canadians that their future 
prosperity and security lay not only in satisfactory relations 
with the United Kingdom and the United States but also in the 
good relations of those two powers with each other. In spite of 
that, however, they failed to read the meaning of United King- 
dom policy in the dispute over the Alaska boundary, and thought 
more of the sacrifice to which they felt they had been subjected 
than the necessity of maintaining as between the two great 
powers that peace which was the prime condition of the con- 
tinued existence of Canada. The International Joint Commission 
was an attempt to achieve by more judicial means and in a 
quieter atmosphere peaceful settlements which in the Alaska 
case had been reached by bluster on the one hand and appease- 
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ment on the other. 

The war of 1914 for the first time brought the whole of the 
British Commonwealth into direct partnership with the United 
States in a struggle in which the devices of science not only 
spread destruction but also spread news and propaganda. It was, 
so contemporaries asserted, a people’s war. The political philo- 
sophy of the allies, with its emphasis on democracy and the 
achievement of lasting peace, was common to the United States 
and the countries of the British Commonwealth. The League 
of Nations, which became the focus of the hopes of the English. 
speaking peoples, was principally associated with the advocacy 
of President Wilson, but important contributions to its design 
were made by Field Marshal Smuts and by the Phillimore group 
in the United Kingdom. The Covenant, as designed at Paris, 
was a United Kingdom-United States document, with little con- 
sideration for the views of the other allies. 

In the inter-war period the chief political characteristics in 
common between the United States and the British Common- 
wealth countries in respect of foreign affairs were political in- 
ertia, lack of vision, and unwillingness to pay the premiums on 
insurance for peace. The manifestations varied from the parti- 
san opposition in the United States to the Covenant, or the 
Canadian attempts to water down commitments to the League, 
to the reluctance of the United Kingdom to face the problem of 
arresting the growing power of Germany. Each made a virtue 
of its own weakness, and each accused the others of lack of 
honesty or wisdom: in truth, however, all were emulating the 
habits of the ostrich, and pursuing policies so negative that they 
left no ground for co-operation. 

It was only the actual blows of revived Germany that brought 
back close political co-operation between the Commonwealth 
and the United States. The first dramatic meeting of Mr. Chur- 
chill and President Roosevelt, and the Atlantic Charter which 
resulted, created an obvious parallel to the mutual acceptance 
of the Fourteen Points in the previous war. Even before Pearl 
Harbour the sympathies and economic aid of the United States 
were thrown into the struggle against the old enemy; and after 
that almost disastrous defeat co-operation was even more whole- 
hearted and extensive than it had been in the war of 1914. For 
the first time Australia was drawn under American political 
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influence. American and Australian soldiers had been comrades 
in arms in the earlier war, the two countries had had commercial 
relations, and their people had exchanged visits, but the arrival 
of an American expeditionary force to help stem the spreading 
Japanese power brought a new element of immediacy into the 
relations of the two countries. 

The successful close of the desperate struggle against the 
Axis found the peoples of the British Commonwealth and the 
United States, who had fought side by side in many theatres 
of war, in closer sympathy politically than they had ever been. 
There had arrived a position similar in kind, though different in 
degree, to that which obtained in 1919. Was there to be another 
loosening of the ties between the English-speaking countries? 
Although any attempt to answer such a question leads into the 
field of speculation, an analysis of the interests and attitudes 
of the countries concerned will at least give some indication of 
possible trends. 

II 

The basic political ideas of the United States and the Com- 
monwealth countries are the same. The state exists for the 
individual and not the individual for the state. Political ex- 
pression is given a wide range of freedom, and the parliaments 
of all the countries are jealous to ensure that the unusual auth- 
ority given to the executive in time of war is not carried over 
into the peace. While important differences exist between the 
system of government employed in the United States and 
the general type found in all British countries, there is common 
ground in the protection of the rights of the individual against 
the inroads of the Great Leviathan. Translated into foreign 
affairs this automatically creates opposition to authoritarianism, 
whether it springs from the right or the left. Having success- 
fully safeguarded their political civilizations against the attacks 
of Hitler and his allies, the United Kingdom and the United 
States have not been hesitant in expressing their dislike of the 
Franco régime in Spain. There is, in the English-speaking world, 
a growing tendency to regard the Soviet system of government 
as little less foreign to their own ideas than that now illustrated 
in Spain. To the fear of communism as a social system has been 
added apprehension of the Soviet interpretation of democracy. 
There have been more direct tests than observations from a 
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distance; for the allied differences in Romania and Bulgaria, for 
example, arose in part over the wholly different meaning placed 
on the word “democracy.” 

A second ground of agreement lies in the common desire to 
maintain peace throughout the world, since both the United 
States and the Commonwealth feel, with reason, that they are 
likely to become involved in any war that may break out, because 
of their wide interests. Even leaving aside any principles of 
maintaining peace for its own sake, they can see only economic 
and probably political loss from engaging in any war, whether 
it be won or not. 

Given a common political philosophy and the same fundamen- 
tal attitude towards international affairs, there would appear to 
be every reason to expect ready co-operation in world affairs. 
In time of peace, even uncertain peace, however, the pressure 
of necessity for common action is less felt, and there is more 
disposition to look for moats and beams in a possible partner’s 
eye. How do the Americans and the British think of each other? 

By tradition the United Kingdom with its dependent empire 
has been one of the great powers of the first flight, strengthened 
to an undefined extent by the self-governing countries of the 
Commonwealth. The cumulative effects of the events of fifty 
years have, however, reduced her power both absolutely and 
relatively. Naval supremacy was lost; the colonies became rest- 
ive; her manufacturing skills and her commerce met heavy 
competition; the war of 1914 drained off much of her accumulated 
wealth, and in the second war all resources were thrown into 
the struggle. To many observers the United Kingdom is a de- 
clining power. It has been suggested that there is a parallel 
with contemporary France, and the United Kingdom will assume 
a minor role in relation to the United States. Another idea is 
that her economic difficulties may become such that she will 
have to change her whole position and be a kind of second 
Sweden, concentrating on high-quality manufactures and social 
reform measures. Neutrality would be a corollary. Few students 
of the scene are, however, ready to prophecy with any feeling 
of certainty on the future of the United Kingdom, remembering 
that her small size and small population have in the past been 
balanced by financial, commercial, and political maturity and 
initiative. 
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Mention has already been made of doubts as to the inter- 
national position of the Commonwealth as such. Should Ameri- 
cans think in terms of one or several forces acting in international 
affairs? Will the decline in the strength of the United Kingdom 
act as a centrifugal or a centripetal force? What in fact is the 
assumed power behind the foreign policy of the United Kingdom 
government? There is, of course, no exact answer to the ques- 
tion, unless it is a negative one. The idea of a common foreign 
policy has been ruled out of practical politics in spite of argu- 
ments made over a long period to show what advantages would 
accrue from one. Rightly or wrongly, the Commonwealth gov- 
ernments propose to decide on and pursue their own foreign 
policies. In spite of prophecies made to the contrary in the 
thirties the Commonwealth can survive a situation in which one 
of its members is neutral in time of war, as witness the case of 
Ireland. From the point of view of Commonwealth unity of 
action the close integration of the other members in the war 
effort is even more significant. 

However unsatisfactory such a situation may be to those in 
the United States who feel it necessary to assess Commonwealth 
power in world affairs, there is no reason to believe that any 
reversal of the trend is likely to occur. It remains to consider 
the effect on the attitudes of the dominions of whatever lasting 
loss of strength the United Kingdom has suffered. The two 
obvious conclusions have been drawn: the first, that the growing 
power of the dominions can be used as a make-weight in matters 
of general Commonwealth interest; and the other, that the 
tradition in the dominions to look to the sheltering strength of 
the United Kingdom will give way to a search for protection 
from the United States. Here is an issue which can and will be 
long debated, particularly in Canada where it has been, in one 
form or another, an old theme. There may now also be added 
Australia and New Zealand to the argument because of the pre- 
dominant position which the United States has taken in the 
Pacific. Protection, however, even from a friendly state, may 
not be obtained without some degree of influence accompanying 
it—a general truth of which the Australians had an impression 
after the first relief at the arrival of American forces had sub- 


sided. The caution which had marked the attitudes of the. 


dominions towards their relations with the United Kingdom will, 
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presumably, not be entirely absent in re-examining their relations 
with the United States. 

Looking at the picture from the other side, how do the Com- 
monwealth countries see the post-war position of the United 
States? It is obvious that the United States has gained greatly 
in power in relation to all other states, with the one exception of 
the Soviet Union. Her armed forces, her industrial strength, and 
her voice in world affairs rose in the latter part of the war to a 
new height. While there can be no question about these facts, 
they do not automatically define the influence which the United 
States will effectively exert in world affairs in the next few years. 
Just as an American may properly ask certain questions about 
his potential partner in the British Commonwealth, so a British 
subject may equally look for light on other problems which 
interest him in the United States. What portion is to be retained 
of the great American army that played such a major part in the 
war? To what extent will labour unrest sap industrial power? 
And, the most. intangible and difficult problem, will there be a 
revival of isolationism or of instability in foreign policy? If the 
United States should continue to play in international affairs the 
leading réle which her power and apparent interest would 
suggest, her influence would be predominant. If, on the other 
hand, there should be a retreat from international glory, the 
Commonwealth countries could make no direct equation between 
potential power and influence exerted. 

Such are the practical questions which have been asked by 
British and American people about the main trends in each 
other’s countries in international relations. While the circum- 
stances in each case are different, the queries are essentially the 
same: what weight will actually be placed in the international 
field? There are also other thoughts which are less easy to tie 
down but have a bearing on national decisions. At the bottom of a 
good deal of Anglo-American difficulty is a particular brand of 
mutual distrust, derived, as some people think, from too close an 
affinity. There are also surviving echoes of the American Revolu- 
tion which, like King Charles’ head, somewhat irrelevantly turn 
up in words and thoughts. The distrust varies in intensity in 
inverse ratio to the common pressure from third parties; and no 
amount of logic or missionary zeal has so far made much progress 
towards removing what exists. The relations between Canada and 
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the United States are now less tainted by this attitude than are 
those of the United Kingdom and the United States, but it is a 
moot point whether Canada’s réle as a mediator is fact or fiction. 
Another and new element in the realm of opinion is the existence 
of three socialist governments in British countries, which creates 
some degree of uneasiness in the United States (as indeed it does 
in Canada). 
Ill 

With such a background in mind some examination may be 
made of the current foreign policies of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth countries as indicated by specific cases. 
One solid link binding them all is a common belief in the neces- 
sity for the United Nations, and, in general, a common attitude 
towards its structure and functions. It is not suggested that any 
one of the governments is ready to place all its eggs in the 
United Nations basket, but simply that all look to it for at least 
a partial reduction of international friction, and that all are 
ready to support it. At the lowest estimate this is a great 
improvement on the split over the League of Nations. Another 
great international problem faced by the governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States is the completion of 
treaties of peace with Italy and the satellite states, which at the 
time of writing has been the direct concern of only the great 
powers. In the Council of Foreign Ministers there has been 
evident a large measure of agreement in the approach of the 
United Kingdom and the United States representatives, which 
is in marked contrast to the protracted debates between either 
or both of these and the Soviet representative. A similar situation 
has for some time existed amongst the controlling powers in 
Germany. There the two governments have in spite of some 
differences found themselves in general agreement on policy, 
while both have had major disagreements with the French and 
Soviet governments on German affairs. In Japan the Common- 
wealth countries have accepted with good grace American pre- 
dominance in occupation and control. 

To judge from these examples, and they cover most of the 
major political issues in international affairs at the present time, 
there is quite a remarkable amount of agreement between the 
Commonwealth and American governments. In his speeches in 
the United States Mr. Churchill argued that co-operation should 
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be organized and extended, but it appeared that opinion neither 
in his own country nor in the one where he spoke was ready to 
consider anything more formal. There was, as might have been 
expected, vigorous criticism in the U.S.S.R., where the press saw 
further indications of a plan to set up an anti-Soviet bloc. Since 
the termination of hostilities the differences between the Soviet 
Union and the western powers have become increasingly evident 
and increasingly wide. Such differences form, from one point of 
view, common ground for co-operation, and they may even 
suggest the necessity of co-operation between the United States 
and the Commonwealth. The undesirability of emphasizing these 
differences, or of taking any action that would tend to widen 
them, is, however, generally appreciated. 

No important divergences of United States and United 
Kingdom policy have so far been apparent in Europe or the Far 
East. In Latin America any rivalry is in trade, and there remains 
a tacit understanding that Latin America is a sphere in which 
the United States has a primary interest politically. It is more 
in the areas towards which “British imperialism” has been 
directed that the governments and peoples of the United Kingdom 
and the United States find it hard to see eye to eye. While in 
Europe and Japan the Commonwealth countries have had 
virtually the same interests, that does not apply to colonial ques- 
tions. South Africa and Australia have regional interests in 
colonial possessions, on various grounds. Canada has, on the 
other hand, gone even further than the United States in seeking 
to avoid colonial commitments. In neither of these North 
American countries is it, of course, a virtue rising out of the soil 
but an accident of geography. The imperialism, or expansion, of 
the United States and Canada has in each case been over a large 
and rich land mass accessible to it, carried out by means of 
negotiation, conquest, penetration, or purchase; with little respect 
for the rights of the aborigines. The United Kingdom, on the 
contrary, being an island (after the failure to hold territory on 
the continent of Europe), spread its energies to more distant 
lands, as did Spain, Portugal, France, and Holland. By a process 
not unlike that followed by Canada and the United States, using 
ships instead of canoes and covered wagons, the United Kingdom 
built up a large and profitable empire. 

Since, however, the American aborigines have been fully if 
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not always happily, submerged there has been no tendency to 
relate the two processes; and “British imperialism” stands out as 
a target for criticism. Two of the unsettled questions in this 
relation are India and Palestine. The former has been handled 
entirely by the United Kingdom and is relevant to the general 
question under examination only because it has led in the United 
States to criticism and distrust of British motives. Palestine is 
interesting as a test case of Anglo-American co-operation, and of 
American willingness to share responsibility for an ungrateful 
task in a problem for which Americans feel no responsibility and 
little direct interest. If the Anglo-American commission of in- 
quiry should be followed up by joint Anglo-American action in 
solving an acute problem, it would be a hopeful augury for 
general co-operation in world affairs. 


IV 


Co-operation between the British Commonwealth and the 
United States in all aspects of the war effort, which had developed 
well in the first world war, reached a new high level in the 
second. On the part of the United States it began while that 
country was technically neutral, but when its interests had 
already become seriously endangered. After the defeat of Poland 
the misleading inactivity in the autumn and winter of 1939 was 
followed by the blitzkreig against the western European states 
and the collapse of the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. The 
British Commonwealth then stood alone against the German 
advance in the summer of 1940, and for weeks it was uncertain 
whether the German air force could crush the Royal Air Force 
and pave the way for the occupation of the United Kingdom. It 
was in these desperate days that President Roosevelt moved, 
within the political limits he sensed, to support the outer bastions 
of North America and prepare the defences of North America 
itself. For the first, the most effective move was the handing over 
of some fifty older destroyers in exchange for the lease of bases. 
To meet the threat to Canadian (and thus to American) territory 
he made the statement of policy at Ogdensburg, which was 
followed up by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. A few 
months later the lend-lease agreement enabled the United King- 
dom to obtain the tools to finish the job without running foul of 


exchange difficulties. 
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At the end of 1941 the Japanese took the gamble of forcing 
the United States into the war against the Axis at the price of a 
crippling blow to the American navy. Co-operation could then, 
and did, become full and open, and extended to almost every 
aspect of war activity. In production and assignment a series of 
combined boards was established to make the best use of the 
resources of the group of countries, and to supply them in relation 
to the common interest in the war. Scientific and technical 
information was freely exchanged, and where necessary, liaison 
officers were appointed to facilitate the understanding and 
transmission of the knowledge gained by the various countries 
in these fields. Shipping, one of the most scarce and most 
essential services, was pooled, and was defended under agreed 
arrangements. Strategic planning was carried out by the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff, and the same principle was extended into 
the field by the appointment of a supreme allied commander. 
That the traditional difficulty of merging allied armies into a 
coherent whole can be overcome was shown by the success with 
which General Eisenhower handled the combined forces in North 
Africa and later in Europe. The same plan was followed in the 
other theatres of war. It is worthy of note that unified command 
came earlier and far more completely than in the War of 1914. 

In the auxiliary forms of warfare there was also close co- 
operation. Economic warfare, for example, was highly developed 
and depended in part for its success on the widening of the net. 
What was alternatively called “political” or “psychological” war- 
fare was organized in a way and on a scale that had never been 
attempted before. In it too there was useful co-operation between 
the United States and the various Commonwealth authorities. 

The remarkable collaboration that existed during the war 
was made possible, indeed necessary, by common danger and 
unity of purpose. The problem that arises now is whether a 
similar unity of purpose in the post-war years will allow for the 
continuance of common planning in the general military field. 
The examination of foreign policies made in an earlier part of 
this article indicates that in most if not in all of the current 
international problems the United States and Commonwealth 
countries have similar views and aims. It is, of course, politically 
much more difficult to take in time of peace measures which 
have the immediate effect of reducing national freedom of action; 
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and which must run the gauntlet of parliaments cautious of 
expenditure of money and wary of “foreign entanglements.” 
Economic rivalry, which had little meaning during the war, must 
now be expected to limit any plans for continued co-operation 
along the model of the combined boards. The prospects, however, 
are promising. As between Canada and the United States, the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence has shown that the first word 
in its title was not idly used. A good deal of public interest has 
centered around the new strategic importance of the Arctic in 
relation to the defences of North America. No decisions have as 
yet been announced on standardization of equipment, the absence 
of which harassed the general staffs during operations. The 
question is as delicate as it is important, and generally believed 
to be one that must demand the most careful study. 

Whether or not the secrets of the atomic bomb should have 
been disclosed to governments other than those of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Canada, the apparent ease with 
which these three governments have handled jointly the most 
destructive weapon ever known indicates a capacity for mutual 
trust and the existence of common interests. 

The position which practice shows that the United Nations 
will take in the relations between states may affect materially 
the whole aspect of political and military co-operation between 
the British Commonwealth countries and the United States. It 
has already been suggested that these countries have a similar 
approach to the United Nations, and it may be further argued 
that the steps so far taken or contemplated in bilateral or multi- 
lateral co-operation are not in conflict with the aims of the United 
Nations. If the hopes for that organization are realized it may 
then be that many of the co-operative plans of the English- 
speaking countries are absorbed into the larger whole, and that 
political and military precautions against aggressive war are 
taken through the international organization. That is a question 
for the future. The present demands the consideration of what 
common preparations are desired and needed as between these 
particular states with the basic common ends of peace and order 
in a world where peace has been established not even legally, 
and far less in reality. 


Toronto, July 1946. 
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Roads to Peace and Security“ 


F. R. Scott 


n world affairs today two facts stand out in sharp contrast. 

One is the open clash of interests between the great powers, 
more particularly between Russia and the western states. The 
other is the growth of the United Nations organization with its 
various commissions and special agencies. Sharp diplomatic 
battles are being waged while the building of the international 
structure is going on. Friction and tension overlie the work of 
construction. 

Which of these two facts is the more significant? Will the 
friction destroy the world organization, or will the organization 
confine and reduce the friction to manageable proportions? This 
is what the common people of the world are asking themselves. 
This is the crucial problem. Since the press gives more space to 
the clash of personalities than to the steady development of new 
institutions, the general impression is that the United Nations is 
proving unable to keep the peace. 

There are indeed many grounds for discouragement. Where 
is the Grand Alliance that won the war? Once the uniting force 
of a common danger was removed by the defeat of the Axis, the 
underlying differences appeared. Success in the primary ob- 
jective of military victory brought to the surface the conflicts 
which had been temporarily laid aside. Between the great powers 
particularly, a wide divergence of policies became evident. In 
Europe, in the near and far East, the unified war strategy gave 
place to a diversity of reconstruction plans. And there are no 
United Nations plans; there are only great power plans. It has 
so far been found impossible to agree even on treaties of peace 
for the Axis satellite states; at the time of writing, the Paris 
peace conference has made little progress. Here too it seems 


*Editor’s Note: Professor Scott’s article is likewise based upon the 
round table discussions at the Annual Conference of the C.I.1.A. (Toronto, 
May 25-26, 1946). Its contents is not, therefore, exclusively that of the 
author who has filled unavoidable gaps in the discussions and presented 
the subject in perspective. 
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that instead of a general policy being sought for the recon- 
struction of the economic and political life of Europe, the powers 
are defending their special policies. There is no overall economic 
planning comparable to the magnificent military planning which, 
after D-Day, swept the allied armies to their chosen meeting 
point in Berlin. The war aim of unconditional surrender pro- 
vided a simple, universal basis of co-operation; the peace aim of 
reconstruction—where is its single, clear objective? Russia seeks 
her world communism, Rome her Catholicism, Britain her demo- 
cratic socialism, America her free enterprise. Compromise and 
forbearance are essential if such variety is to be harnessed to 
joint purpose, but of these qualities there is little sign. 

On the other hand the United Nations organization does exist. 
Fifty-one states, including all the great powers, are members of 
it, and others are about to join. The Security Council is in con- 
tinuous session, the General Assembly holds its regular meetings. 
The International Court of Justice, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Secretariat and the Military Staffs Committee have 
been set up. Every instrument contemplated by the Charter has 
been formed, with the exception of the Trusteeship Council. 
Many “specialized agencies” are also in operation, such as 
UNESCO, FAO, UNRRA, PICAO, and the World Health Organi- 
zation. The Commission on Atomic Control has been functioning. 
The Bretton Woods agreement has come into effect, and the 
organization of the International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund has been carried through its preparatory stages. 
A very considerable structure, indeed a complete framework for 
international collaboration, is ready to hand, and this has been 
accomplished within a matter of months after the ending of 
hostilities. To look only at the ideological and diplomatic battles 
in the world and not to see also this institutional achievement 
is neither clear-sighted nor realistic. That so many nations, great 
and small, are thus combined for joint action is of supreme 
importance. 

Given the fact of power politics on the one hand and of new 
international machinery on the other, what policy must be fol- 
lowed to make the machinery function properly? What road will 
most surely lead to permanent peace and security? This is the 
great problem not only for statesmen but for every individual. 
Unless it is solved, universal destruction threatens. The choices 
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before us are many, but four policies are most frequently dis- 
cussed and deserve special consideration. These may be referred 
to as an Anglo-Saxon alliance, Big Three unity, world govern- 
ment, and support for UN. What are their respective merits as 
roads to peace? 


The first suggestion is that the United States and the British 
Commonwealth should unite to compel a world settlement suit- 
able to themselves. Their combined power none could with- 
stand. This idea has many advocates and supporters besides 
Mr. Churchill. That such an alliance in fact exists has been 
openly charged by Mr. Molotov. He has found himself facing the 
joint opposition of Britain and America on several issues, and 
finds it easy to accuse them of wishing to dominate the world. 
If every opposition to Russia is proof of the existence of a bloc, 
then of course he is right, but the answer is not so simple. It is a 
fact that no formal treaty even of friendship, let alone alliance, 
has been signed by Britain and the U.S., whereas Britain has a 
treaty with Russia which Mr. Bevin has offered to extend from 
twenty-five to fifty years. It is Russia who has refused this offer. 
No one outside the people to whom Mr. Molotov’s word is gospel 
is likely to believe that a secret treaty exists between Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Truman. There is, it is true, a loan agreement between 
London and Washington, which to some extent ties Britain to the 
economic fortunes of the United States, but this is far removed 
from the notion of a bloc for political ends. Previous British 
debts to America have not been conducive to good relations. As 
one party to this agreement subscribes to free-enterprise prin- 
ciples and the other to democratic socialism, there is even less 
likelihood of its amounting to a plan for Anglo-Saxon world 
domination. And Mr. Evatt of Australia provides frequent proof 
that even Britain and the Commonwealth nations do not act as 
a bloc, but are divided on numerous issues. 


At the same time it is plain that on a great many important 
issues Britain and America have acted and probably will act 
very closely in concert. There is between these countries, besides 
the community of language and of law, a tradition of joint action 
in world crises such as the two World Wars, which seems to 
justify Walter Lippman’s calling “the unavowed but none the less 
actual British-American community of interest” an “implied 
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alliance.” But the “alliance,” if the term can be used, cannot 
with any historical accuracy be described as one aimed at world 
domination. It shows little vitality in periods between major 
wars. It certainly has twice been aimed at preventing the dom- 
ination of the world by Germany, but Russia herself and many 
other nations agreed with this policy. There was nothing ex- 
clusively Anglo-Saxon about it. There is not today an alliance 
to preserve capitalism, for Britain has officially accepted the 
general aims of democratic socialism, while the United States 
clings to her former capitalist theories. No doubt both Britain 
and the United States hope there will be no Russian domination 
of the entire European and Asiatic continents, and are acting 
jointly to prevent this, but here they are certainly supported by 
a majority of the peoples of the world. This does not mean they 
wish to substitute their own domination for that of Moscow. 
Europe and Asia have a right to work out their own destiny free 
from any domination. Such a common purpose is not peculiarly 
Anglo-Saxon and not necessarily a bloc. Mere joint action can- 
not be described as bloc politics unless it is part of some pre- 
arranged plan and has a purely selfish or aggressive purpose for 
the benefit of the members alone. The whole aim of the United 
Nations is to secure the maximum degree of joint action among 
great and small powers to maintain the principles of the Charter; 
if Britain and the United States act in concert in this sense they 
are only fulfilling their duties as members. 


Whatever opinion may be held as to the existence or other- 
wise of an Anglo-Saxon bloc at the moment, very grave objec- 
tions to such a method of attempting to maintain peace must be 
evident. Not only the U.S.S.R., but other nations, would never 
submit voluntarily to this kind of power politics, and would 
immediately set up an opposing bloc. The small and middle 
powers would reluctantly be forced to take sides. Only the 
present overwhelming military might of the Anglo-Saxon world 
would maintain peace on such insecure foundations, and it would 
only be a matter of time before such might was equalled or 
undermined to the point where it would be challenged. Whether 
the Anglo-Saxon bloc arose first and produced its rivals, or 
whether it arose in answer to another bloc, would make little 


*U.S. Foreign Policy, (New York, 1943), p. 59. 
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difference in the result. There would be a long or short truce, 
followed by war. 

Some advocates of the Anglo-American alliance frankly state 
that their purpose is not so much to preserve peace as to win the 
next war when it comes. They claim to be realists. The world is 
drifting towards another war; better prepare to win it. Britain and 
the United States, with the resources of the Commonwealth, are 
unbeatable. The argument has the weight of simplicity. There 
are two answers. The first is that since we are seeking a way 
to avoid war, there is little use discussing a policy which pre- 
supposes war. The second is that such an alliance is not nearly 
so unbeatable as it may now appear. Let Russia find the secret 
of the atomic bomb (and it surely will) and let the United States 
enter a major depression (as seems only too probable) and the 
relative strength of the two rival groups could change drastically. 
Anyway, no one can win the next war; the capacity of belliger- 
ents for mutual destruction is too great. The victors’ flag would 
be raised amid universal chaos. 

If the suggestion of “Big Three” unity is analyzed as a method 
of maintaining peace and security, somewhat similar problems 
emerge, though here no idea of racial superiority enters in. There 
is everything to be said for developing the best possible relations 
between the United States, Russia, and Britain. The United 
Nations itself cannot function without their agreement. In every 
part of the world their interests touch. The greatest dangers to 
peace come from their rivalries. The smaller nations do not 
threaten a new world war—and the great majority of people live 
in small nations. If the Big Three can decide to work together 
within the United Nations, then that organization will survive, 
for no one else would be powerful enough to destroy it. Con- 
versely, there is little hope for the world if even one of these 
powers were to withdraw from the United Nations. The old 
League of Nations showed the weakness of a system which left 
great powers outside. The agreement of Britain and the United 
States alone is insufficient to provide a lasting solution to many 
key problems; as Mr. Bevin has said, “it is only if Russia enters 
freely into the European settlement that there can be any guar- 
antee of permanent peace on the continent of Europe.” Therefore 
it is plain common sense to work for Great Power unity, to try 
to remove distrust between them and to exercise patience and 
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tolerance when their policies are in conflict. 

This presupposes, however, that the Big Three will act in the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter and with due regard to the 
rights of lesser states. Joint action between them, like joint 
action between Britain and America, is excellent when it is 
subject to the procedures of the world system and when other 
member states participate freely in the formulation of the polli- 
cies. But there could be a kind of spurious Big Three unity, 
whereby spheres of influence were carved out at other people’s 
expense—a sort of gigantic Cartel for international power poli- 
tics. The United Nations organization might then be invoked 
merely to record decisions already taken in secret meetings 
outside. The Yalta conference, for example, while showing a 
fine degree of unity, was later discovered to have granted Russia 
important concessions in Manchuria. Is this kind of unity likely 
to appeal to China? To see the Big Three handing about other 
people’s possessions is scarcely conducive to a spirit of peace and 
security. And quite apart from this criticism, there is so little 
sign of unity of purpose among the Big Three, so obviously no 
common ideology and no possible demarcation of their spheres 
of influence, that to pin all hopes for the future on their joint 
domination of the world would be to rely on a policy weak in 
substance and bad in principle. 

The third suggested road to peace is the proposal for world 
government. The argument here is very simple. Peace, it is 
truly said, is a by-product of government. Without government, 
without law and legal processes for settling disputes, there can 
be no peace. World peace therefore requires world government. 
UN is not a world government. It is a mere alliance of states. 
The principle of sovereignty is fundamental to the Charter. For 
the great powers it is expressed by the veto; no majority of votes 
or opinion, however large, can compel them to accept a decision 
they do not like. But even for smaller states the principle is the 
same, since the organs of the United Nations do not make binding 
law but only recommendations and policies which the members 
themselves must carry out. The decisions of the Security Council 
as to the use of armed forces against aggressors must be fulfilled 
by members, but only after they have signified their agreement 
in advance as to what military contributions they will make. 
UN has no world legislature and no world executive. 
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All this is sound analysis. Despite all the lessons of the past, 
the notion that the state is a person whose will cannot be subject 
to a higher authority has yet to be destroyed. There is a mount- 
ing tide of opinion against it, however. Not only distinguished 
individuals, but spokesmen for such powers as Britain, France, 
and China have expressed their readiness to see the sovereignty 
of their country reduced for the purpose of world order. Even 
the United States, in its proposals for the establishment of an 
Atomic Development Authority with power of ownership, re- 
gulation, and inspection of plants producing atomic energy, has 
virtually abandoned the position that its sovereignty must be 
unimpaired. It is willing to abandon the veto in this vitally 
important matter. Only Russia stands out among the big powers, 
and this despite its revolutionary experience, as clinging to the 
now old fashioned idea of the complete independence of the 
state. The world is closer to the idea of a supra-national authori- 
ty than it has ever been. The proponents of world government 
are no longer “idealists,” but supremely practical people. If UN 
cannot as at present constituted fulfill the purposes for which it 
was established, the most practical thing in the world is to point 
the fact out. 

Even supposing the idea of world government to be sound, 
however, the question of how to get there still remains. Des- 
cribing the beauties of world government does not make it auto- 
matically come into being. Great social changes do not occur 
until the external conditions are ripe for the change. In one 
sense conditions are now ripe—particularly because of the pre- 
sent threat of atomic destruction if the war breaks out. But in 
another sense they are not ready. The minds of men are not 
prepared. The psychological factors are weak. The world 
authority will not succeed unless it has control over more mat- 
ters than merely atomic power. Great questions of tariffs, cur- 
rency control, immigration, external trade, and national arma- 
ments are involved. Are men ready to surrender their national 
control over such vital concerns? Are Canadians, who have 
just witnessed the breakdown of the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on the cry of “provincial autonomy” and “centralization,” 
prepared to push the federal principle into the world sphere? 
Is Australia prepared to reconsider its white Australia policy? 
And how much thought has been given to the form of representa- 
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tion in the world legislature? Big states must have more votes 
than little states; the present veto power is not so foolish as the 
idea that the vote of Nicaragua can equal the vote of Russia. 
World government is a great and growing idea, but the habits 
and traditions of centuries must be undermined and changed 
before it can be rooted in a general acceptance. 

This is not to say that all efforts towards world government 
are premature. Far from it; the pendulum of thought is swing- 
ing in that direction. There is perhaps one last chance for us 
to take. But it means that the road lies through and not over 
the ruins of the existing international institutions. There is not 
the ghost of a possibility that a brand new constitution for the 
world can be drawn up and adopted, setting aside the Charter 
of the United Nations. That opportunity, which might have been 
taken at San Francisco, has been lost. UN exists, almost all the 
nations are members; either it is developed into a world authority 
or there seems no hope at all. The Charter is not an immutable 
document. Not only does it provide for its own amendment; it 
has already been agreed at the first meeting of the General 
Assembly that at the end of ten years, if not before, a general 
revision shall be undertaken. Let the believers in world gov- 
ernment tackle the problem of defining the areas of jurisdiction 
for the world authority, let them prescribe the precise amend- 
ments to the Charter that will be necessary, let them carry on 
the most intensive education possible among the people of every 
country, and the greatest progress will be made. 

This brings our analysis to the fourth proposed road to peace 
and security, namely support of UN. There are elements of 
realism in each of the other three suggestions. Britain and 
America, working together not as a bloc against Russia or any- 
body else, but as partners in support of the Charter, can bring 
about immeasurably good results. Big Three unity imbued with 
the same purposes would be that much more effective. Advo- 
cates of world government are pointing towards the goal and 
sharpening our understanding of the nature of the problem of 
peace. But the only common factor unifying these suggestions 
and harnessing them to immediate constructive action is the 
United Nations organization. Surely it is the part of wise states- 
manship and of plain common sense to resolve these various 
attitudes within the institutions which are now operating. The 
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only alternative seems to be an admission of stark failure. The 
difficulties in the way are enormous, but the difficulties confront- 
ing any other policy seem greater. 

If UN can be held together, if the great powers continue as 
members, if in particular the rift between Russia and the west, 
by forbearance and necessary compromise, can be prevented 
from widening beyond repair, then time is on the side of growth 
and strength. The various special agencies will have an oppor- 
tunity to function, to bring results. It is but natural that certain 
political questions should predominate at the close of the war, 
questions of treaties, boundaries, reparations, and displaced per- 
sons. These cause great friction. Inside the Social and Economic 
Council, in the work of UNESCO, the I.L.O. and other bodies 
where the atmosphere is less electric, co-operation is less difficult 
to achieve. If given an opportunity to grow over a period of 
years, it can develop habits which may spread to other spheres. 
There is the possibility and hope that the UN may grow into a 
true world system of government through the imperceptible 
whittling down of sovereignty. 

As minimum conditions for the success of this policy, how- 
ever, we must postulate three factors. The big powers must trust 
one another enough to work through and to abide by the decisions 
of the United Nations; the smaller nations must take seriously 
their obligations under the Charter; and the special agencies must 
be greatly strengthened so as to lay a basis for peace in the well- 
being of peoples. While these factors are not easy to obtain, they 
are not beyond a reasonable hope of attainment. At any rate, by 
comparison with the policies of the Anglo-Saxon alliance, Big 
Three domination, and world government, the road most likely 
to lead from the present position towards permanent peace and 
security seems to be to give the existing world system an honest 
and determined trial. 


McGill University, Montreal, August 1946. 
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M. J. Dunbar 


‘Bw and Denmark, competitors in the field of foreign trade, 
unequal in size, and with different international problems, 
have one outstanding common interest. Both have large north- 
ern areas in process of development, areas of increasing strategic 
and economic importance. Greenland and Northern Canada 
have so much in common, and are so obviously parts of the same 
arctic continental region, that the lack of interest shown hitherto, 
the one for the other, cannot but cause both surprise and con- 


cern. 

The special strategic significance of Greenland’s proximity to 
Canada has however been a matter to which Canada has given 
serious if sporadic attention during the past fifty years, the last 
occasion being in April 1940 when the German occupation of 
Denmark brought Greenland suddenly into the light. The fact 
that, due to various considerations, the actual defence of Green- 
land became an exclusively United States commitment, does not 
mean that Canada’s practical interest in the island’s defence and 
wartime value was lulled back to sleep. 

Before 1940, when a Canadian Consulate was established in 
Greenland, political and cultural contact between Canada and 
Greenland was so slight as to be negligible. It was restricted to 
the very short courtesy visits of Canadian Government officials 
during the course of the annual Eastern Arctic inspection voyages 
in the “Arctic,” “Beothic,” and “Nascopie.” After the occupation 
of Denmark, however, Greenland had perforce to turn to Canada 
and the United States for both markets and supplies, and a period 
of mutual discovery began. The advantages of direct purchase 
of many commodities from North America, as opposed to indirect 
supply through Copenhagen, became clear. The attention of 
both Greenlanders and Danes, hitherto focussed naturally on 
Europe, was switched to North America, and both became more 
keenly aware of the short distance between themselves and 
arctic Canada. Information about Canada was sought and ob- 
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tained; Canadian documentary films were given wide circulation 
in Greenland; exchanges of literature dealing with Greenland 
and northern Canada were arranged between the scientific, edu- 
cational, and religious authorities in Greenland and their equiva- 
lents in Canada. A few Danish children were sent to school in 
Canada. Recently a study was inaugurated of the extent to 
which Greenland-language news broadcasts from Godthaab, the 
capital of Greenland, could be heard and understood by Cana- 
dian Eskimos. 

All this has stimulated a real interest in northern Canada, 
in the minds of many of the people of Greenland, and a recog- 
nition of the fact that Greenland and northern Canada have 
common problems. The logical conclusion has not escaped them, 
namely that the wartime beginnings of contact and co-operation 
should not be allowed to shrivel into nothing, once the prime 
mover in the development, the war, has disappeared. There are 
men and women in the two regions, deeply interested in their 
surroundings and alive to their implications, who would welcome 
a planned programme of scientific and cultural co-operation. 
There are men of letters and men of science in both Canada and 
Denmark who are fully aware of the advantages to be gained 
from co-operation in these fields, and who would be more than 
willing to start such a programme. 

The common problems follow from the fact that arctic Canada 
and Greenland are a geographical, oceanographical, anthropolo- 
gical, and biological unit. There is a natural arc of territory bet- 
ween the Bering sea and the Greenland sea. Greenland belongs 
geographically to continental North America. Oceanographically, 
the east Greenland current and the Canadian current issuing 
from Lancaster Sound consist of the same arctic water from the 
polar basin; and the west Greenland current, the variations in 
the composition of which are of such vital importance to the 
economy of Greenland, also affects the composition of the Baffin 
Bay water and the coastal water of Labrador. Anthropologically, 
the Greenlanders belong to the same ethnic group as the Cana- 
dian Eskimos and has a common language (with local variations) 
and common folk-lore. The important differences between the 
two groups are products of modern development in Greenland 
and are an added incentive to make common cause of the study 
of native development in general, for there is no doubt that 
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Canada can benefit a great deal from the experience of the Dan- 
ish administration of Greenland, and vice versa. In the biological 
field, the living resources of Greenland and arctic Canada are 
fundamentally identical, again with certain differences in kind 
and in quantity due to climatic and oceanographic influences. 
Finally, the geological structure of west Greenland is similar to 
that of the eastern edge of the Canadian eastern Arctic. 

All these departments of research and development show that 
a methodological separation of the two regions is unrealistic. 
There is such a multitude of problems to be attacked by Canada 
and Denmark together that it is not possible here to discuss even 
a small part of them. Only three broad examples will be taken, 
from the oceanographic, biological, and anthropological fields, 
which illustrate most strikingly the point which has been made. 
These are the west Greenland current, the sea-mammals, and 
the health and education of the native peoples. 

The west Greenland current consists of water from four 
sources, two of which are themselves of similar origin: the east 
Greenland polar current, the Irminger current (a branch of 
the Atlantic Drift), Atlantic water from the Labrador sea, and 
land drainage. For present purposes the last source can be ig- 
nored. During recent decades there has been a gradual warming 
of the climate over the area between west Greenland and Siberia, 
one manifestation of which has been a decrease in the quantity 
of arctic water in the Greenland sea, and a slight warming of 
the Gulf Stream water. This has resulted in an increased pro- 
portion of Atlantic water in the west Greenland current, with 
consequent rise in temperature. This hydrographic change in 
west Greenland is by far the most important single influence in 
the modern economy of Greenland, wars and global aviation not- 
withstanding. It has altered the north-south distribution of eco- 
nomically important marine animals, and it has made possible 
the development of a cod-fishery, Greenland’s first industry today. 

The effect of the warming water is now discernible at least 
as far north as Upernavik, in latitude 73°. It is very probable 
that it has materially affected the marine fauna of the western, 
or Canadian side of Baffin Bay, and of Labrador. There has, how- 
ever, been no scientific work carried out in these waters in recent 
years calculated to demonstrate the effect of the warming of 
the west Greenland current in the western half of the circulation. 
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On the Greenland side, continued research has been maintained 
in the fisheries during the 1920’s and 1930’s, and oceanographic 
data are available from certain years. A continued Canadian- 
Danish programme of research in this field, lasting for a con- 
siderable period of years, would result in a real understanding 
of the extent and significance of the hydrographic changes, and 
would equip the governments of both countries with exceedingly 
useful information. It must be pointed out here that the Danish 
work has been extensive, in contrast to the Canadian. What is 
wanted most is work on the Canadian side, co-ordinated with 
simultaneous Danish work, so that the Canadian “research debt” 
may be made good, and the Danish work profit by the completion 
of the Canadian side of the picture. The work is the more urgent 
in that these present years are clearly critical; they will show 
whether the warm period is to be continued, or whether, as 
some experts think, the cycle will fall back to more arctic con- 
ditions. This is a question which has a bearing on many depart- 
ments of human activity in the eastern Arctic-Greenland region, 
including fisheries, marine navigation, and northern aviation. 

Of the sea mammals, the larger whales, whose numbers were 
greatly reduced by the whaling operations of the past 300 years, 
are in need of internationally organized research. The saddle- 
back (or harp) seal and the bladdernose seal, two important re- 
sources of the native populations, have suffered drastically in the 
past fifty years from the toll taken by the sealing industries of 
Newfoundland and Norway. Both these seals are migrant species 
and provide invaluable and traditional sources of food and cloth- 
ing to the natives of Greenland and the eastern Arctic of Canada, 
in which areas they spend the spring and summer. The decline 
in their numbers therefore affects the Danish administration of 
Greenland and the Canadian authorities responsible for. the 
Northwest Territories, very closely, and presents an instance of 
a problem which can be attacked internationally only, unilateral 
research or action being of little avail. What is needed is an 
international commission to examine the status of the sea mam- 
mal populations in the North-west Atlantic area, with a view to 
the formulation of the necessary conservation measures. This 
will take several years of research. 

The health of the native people is not stttetaataais in either 
Greenland or Canada, the tuberculosis rate being shockingly high 
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in both countries. The problems here are identical, a matter of 
diet, living conditions, and medical attention on a sufficiently large 
scale. Both Canada and Denmark can gain much by pooling their 
experience and resources in this fight against disease in the north. 
At present there is very little co-operation or even exchange of 
information in this most obvious of all fields. The need for co- 
ordination of health services and research in northern Canada 
alone has recently been emphasized by Wherrett.' There is no 
logical reason why a combined Danish-Canadian board should 
not study the problem as a whole. 

In education, the problem is both more fundamental and more 
controversial, for at present the bulk of Eskimo and Indian edu- 
cation is in the hands of three different churches—Lutheran in 
Greenland, Catholic and Anglican in Canada. Education, how- 
ever, is the key to the whole business of the development of these 
peoples to a state in which they are equipped to deal with the 
encroachments of the modern worid upon their territory. It is 
therefore an actual and essentially a secular problem, and one 
in which expert co-operation between the authorities concerned 
would certainly help to lift native education out of its present 
difficulties. 

Other examples of promising ground for international re- 
search are the migrations and number-filuctuations of the arctic 
fox, the development of arctic fisheries, sheep-farming, linguistic 
studies, geodetic survey, civil aviation, and meteorological ob- 
servations. It is clear that in all these things Greenland and 
arctic Canada are as much a unit as arctic Canada and Alaska, 
in some cases more clearly so. It is illogical and unrealistic to 
refuse to approach them as a unit. 

The establishment of the Arctic Institute of North America 
in Montreal is an indication of the way in which men of science 
and others keenly interested in the north are thinking about 
these matters. Canada, the United States, Newfoundland, and 
Greenland are all represented in this new organization. It is not 
enough, however, to leave the co-ordination of so vast an amount 
of work to one private institute. It has long been recognized 
in both Denmark and Canada that scientific research in the north 





*G. J. Wherrett, “Survey of Health Conditions and Medical and Hos- 
pital Services in the North West Territories” (Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, February, 1945, pp. 49-60). 
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is a responsibility of government. In Denmark, the scientific 
study of Greenland is carried out under the auspices of the “Com- 
mission for Scientific Investigations in Greenland,” and there is 
a permanent arctic research station at Godhavn, on Disko island. 
In Canada, the governmental responsibility for research in the 
north lies primarily with the Department of Mines and Resources, 
while other departments, notably the Department of Fisheries 
and the Department of Transport, have obvious interests in 
northern research. There is as yet no permanent research station 
in arctic Canada, although it is possible that one will be estab- 
lished at Baker Lake in the near future. 

An important step towards the international approach, and 
a practical means of arranging for co-operation of the kind out- 
lined here, would be achieved if Danish and Canadian scientists 
had free access, in both arctic Canada and Greenland, to inter- 
nationally organized research stations. The establishment of 
research stations on an international basis in both countries is a 
new conception, and therefore one which will probably not be 
realized for several years. Nevertheless it is the most efficient 
way of providing for joint action. That there is a considerable 
weight of scientific opinion in favour of the proposal of joint 
scientific research stations on both sides is apparent from enquiries 
already made in both Greenland and Canada, and there is little 
doubt that if the consideration of the plan were left to the body 
scientific, it would be realized in short order. For action to be 
taken, however, official sanction is necessary in Ottawa and 
Copenhagen. 

In the meantime there are many ways in which the desired 
co-operation can be fostered. One of the most immediate is an 
increase in our fundamental scientific knowledge of the Canadian 
arctic, to restore the balance of knowledge between the areas in 
question, Greenland being at present in the lead. Reciprocal 
expeditions should be encouraged and supported. International 
action on some of the problems mentioned in this paper can be 
organized immediately. There are several organizations in Can- 
ada which could serve as exchange centres and clearing houses 
for mutual information between Canada and Denmark in scien- 
tific and cultural matters relating to the north. The important 
thing is to establish the habit of joint or complementary research. 
Once this attitude is accepted, the physical and institutional 
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aids to co-operation will develop almost of themselves, and a start 
will have been made in international research in northern areas, 
which in time may be expanded to include those sectors of the 
arctic regions which fall under United States, Soviet, Icelandic, 
and Norwegian jurisdiction. A precedent exists in the Interna- 
tional Polar Year Expeditions. For the full exploration of the 
north, the international approach is essential. 


Godthaab, Greenland, April 1946. 

















The World of UNESCO 
Edmond Turcotte 


he permanent foundation of peace does not lie in pacts, 
treaties, alliances, or blocs. It lies only in respect and under- 
standing among the peoples of the earth. 


For respect and understanding among nations, mutual knowl- 
edge is necessary. And mutual knowledge can be fully acquired 
only in common human tasks performed in common. 


Common human tasks performed in common: such is the 
raison d’étre of UNESCO—the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organisation. 


UNESCO’s constitution is embodied in the Final Act signed by 
the delegations of 41 countries, November 16, 1945, at the close 
of a conference held in London at the call of the British and 
French governments. The U.S.S.R. was not represented at the 
Conference, although it had received an invitation to attend. 
The stand taken by the Soviet Union was that the initiative of 
calling a conference for the setting up of a specialised agency of 
the United Nations rested in the United Nations organization, not 
in any one or two members of the United Nations. Despite the 
Soviet Union’s absence, a seat was held vacant for the U.S.S.R. 
on the Executive Committee of 15 members set up in London to 
carry out the work of the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO 
when it was not in session. The Preparatory Commission is com- 
posed of all signatory countries, including Canada, and Canada is 
also a member of the Executive Committee. 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee will be on 
October 1 in Paris, where the Secretariat was moved from Lon- 
don, September 16, to be in readiness for the First General Con- 
ference of UNESCO, November 5. The opening session of the 
First General Conference will be held in the hallowed amphi- 
theatre of Sorbonne University. Subsequent meetings will take 
place in the Hotel Majestic, Avenue Kléber, which is to be the 
permanent home of UNESCO in Paris. 


Starting early last Spring, an international Secretariat, staffed 
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with temporary personnel, has been gradually building up in 
London. The Executive Secretary is Dr. Julian Huxley, a British 
scientist and writer of international repute. The Executive Sec- 
retary has two deputies, two distinguished educators, one French 
and one American: Prof. Jean Thomas, of the University of 
Lyons, and Dr. Howard E. Wilson, of Harvard University. Acting 
as Chief Adviser is Sir Alfred Zimmern, a British scholar who 
long headed the School of International Studies in Geneva. 

At least 22 countries are represented on the temporary Secre- 
tariat. This personnel, slowly gathered from all corners of the 
world—at time of writing there are four Canadians including 
myself—have been drafting, under feverish pressure, a pro- 
gramme of action for the First General Conference of November, 
1946. 

The programme began to take shape in June, when all govern- 
ments were invited to send experts to sit with the Secretariat in 
committee meetings (Canada attended all of them) to work out 
plans in the fields of education, social sciences, sciences pure and 
applied, libraries, museums, arts, letters, philosophy and human- 
istic studies, and media of mass communication, such as radio, 
the cinema, and the press. A vast order—as vast as the human 
intellect can embrace. 

The programme came under review of the Preparatory Com- 
mission in July and of the Executive Committee in August. It is 
going to the November Conference for final endorsement. At the 
November Conference, a Director-General will also be appointed 
for six years, and he in turn will appoint the permanent staff of 
the Secretariat according to regulations to be approved by the 
Conference. 

It is impossible to survey in the limited scope of this article, 
a programme so extensive as that now awaiting the final approval 
of the General Conference. There were 147 specific proposals of 
unequal urgency and importance in the draft submitted to the 
July 5-12 sessions of the Preparatory Commission. A bare outline 
alone is possible. 

Of immediate urgency is the reparation of physical and moral 
injury in war-devastated countries. Laboratories must be re- 
equipped, libraries and museums reorganized, painters and 
musicians aided, youth rehabilitated. 

Youth rehabilitation is vital. In the summer of 1947, model 
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work camps will be established in at least two devastated coun- 
tries and carefully selected youths from various countries will 
work with local citizens on a joint enterprise of reconstruction. 
Leaders of youth organizations in various parts of the world will 
be invited to these camps for consultation. Round table con- 
ferences of youth leaders will be held in a few European cities 
to study with expert consultants problems of nutrition, education, 
youth psychology, health, recreation, social work, and handicrafts. 

Illiteracy in large sectors of the human race is a burden on 
civilization. It is a generally overlooked fact that half of man- 
kind, roughly one billion people, are unable to read or write. 
Strategic plans for a world campaign against illiteracy, summar- 
izing the experience of renowned specialists in the field of 
primary education, will be drawn up for the November Confer- 
ence. Closer to our own needs, a critical analysis of textbooks, 
particularly those dealing with history, geography, and civics, 
will be undertaken with a view to fostering better international 
understanding. 

The media of mass communication, such as radio, the cinema 
and the press, are playing an increasingly important role in 
modern life. They are overmastering means to an end, and 
UNESCO is keenly aware of their power for good or evil. 
Recommendations will be made on the steps necessary to facili- 
tate the free flow of information. A World Copyright Conference 
may be called early next year. International agreements will be 
drafted for the exchange of films of scientific, educational, and 
cultural significance. A “UNESCO Hour” devoted to interna- 
tional understanding will be inaugurated on world-wide radio 
networks. A study will be made of the uses and misuses of 
public opinion surveys. An International Association of Foreign 
Correspondents, with its own code of ethics, will be sponsored. 

The new problems created by social evolution are not 
neglected. An International Institute of Home and Community 
Planning would provide a world study centre for the defence of 
home, family, and community, against the anthill encroachments 
of industrialization. It would function as a co-ordinating centre 
for information and experience in that field and eventually un- 
dertake “model” projects of its own. 

UNESCO will be very active in the field of science, assuming 
mainly the tasks left undone by national bodies or better done 
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on a basis of international co-operation. It -will facilitate the 
work of international scientific organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, and promote the birth of 
such organizations in fields where they do not now exist. Regional 
centres for scientific research and co-operation will be set up in 
strategic regions of the world. Scientific journals and abstracting 
services will be rationalized, standardization of equipment pro- 
moted, research work in nutrition and meteorology encouraged, 
exchanges of scientific personnel arranged on a world basis. 

There are plans for a world bibliographical service, the estab- 
lishment of archive collections for international agencies, the 
promotion of popular and free public libraries in all countries, 
the training of librarians. 

The field of plastic arts, music, and letters is a wide one. 
Experimental regional centres are contemplated, where music, 
dancing, and the visual arts could be studied on international 
lines, with concerts, exhibitions, lectures, libraries of books, 
records, and art reproductions, to serve as a guide for under- 
takings of a similar nature. International festivals will be fos- 
tered. A study will be made of the colour reproduction of 
paintings and of lithography, etching, and photography for edu- 
cation and travelling exhibitions. Films for children will receive 
encouragement. Initiatives will be taken for the teaching of the 
history of music and art as a human phenomenon, taking into 
account circumstances of time and place. A collection of world 
classics, both ancient and modern is contemplated. The problem 
of authoritative translations will be studied with a view to the 
eventual creation of an International Translation Office. UNESCO 
prizes and awards will be instituted in various creative fields, 
such as films and children’s literature. 

On October 28, there will be inaugurated in Paris—a week 
ahead of the First General Conference—a series of cultural activi- 
ties to last throughout November and to be known as UNESCO 
Month. There will be operas, ballets, drama, a film festival, 
exhibitions of modern art and architecture, lectures and round 
table conferences, all from the angle of the essential unity to be 
found in the diversity of mankind. In November, all roads for 
world-spirited citizens will lead to Paris. 

A short survey such as the present barely scratches the 
surface of a programme covering fields as vast as human genius 
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itself. One has to leave untouched a very long and arid nomen- 
clature of UNESCO projects as diverse as life—and as important 
to life as they are undramatic to relate. 

It is useful however to mention, as a final note on UNESCO’s 
programme of international co-operation and understanding, that 
it provides for an extensive exchange of teachers, students, 
scientists, technicians, film producers, radio script-writers, re- 
search workers, musicians, painters, librarians, youth leaders, 
social workers, as well as the actual exchange of knowledge in 
all forms. That is the way to integration of a world community 
where war will become truly unthinkable because it will no 
longer be, as stated in the Preamble of UNESCO’s Constitution, 
“in the minds of men.” 


London, England, August 1946. 
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CANADIAN REPRESENTATION ABROAD. FROM AGENCY 
TO EMBASSY. By H. Gordon Skilling. 1946. (Toronto: Ryerson for 
C.LLA. xviii and 359 pp. $3.50) 


In this excellent monograph, written under the direction of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and published under its 
auspices, Mr. Skilling has described the gradual growth of Canadian 
representation abroad, which began for practical purposes long before it 
was generally recognized that it would culminate in separate and inde- 
pendent diplomatic representation at the highest levels. Like many 
British constitutional developments it began in practice with common 
sense measures taken to meet obvious needs, without much thought as 
to its ultimate implications. In this respect it is in sharp contrast with 
the diplomatic representation of the Ukraine and Byelorussia which has 
begun at top levels with no indication that differences of opinion between 
these states and the U.S.S.R., which formerly represented them, are to 
be expected. In the case of Canada, practical needs arose whenever for 
one reason or another the representation provided by the Imperial gov- 
ernment was inadequate. They accounted for emigration agents and 
trade commissioners in foreign countries and for representation for 
these and other purposes in Great Britain itself. As the Russian instance 
shows, representation for specific purposes is not always expected to lead 
to a separate political identity for all purposes. Indeed, Mr. Skilling 
explains that provincial representation for special purposes has been and 
can be harmonized with Canadian representation and with Canadian 
unity. 

The constitutional development of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations conditioned Canadian representation abroad and was in turn 
influenced by it. Looking back over this development it may seem 
extraordinary that it should not have been until sixty years after Con- 
federation that diplomatic representatives were exchanged between 
Canada and a foreign nation and that a further sixteen years should 
have elapsed before ambassadors were exchanged. The explanation is 
that it is all too easy to interpret growth, after it has occurred, in terms 
of design. 


In tracing the methods by which, during a period of three genera- 
tions, Canadian statesmen have met the practical needs of the day within 
the framework of changing constitutional arrangements, Mr. Skilling 
has assembled in very compact and orderly form a mass of information 
which has hitherto been very difficult of access. It is fortunate that this 
task should have been so competently performed at a time when Cana- 
dians are likely to make a critical appraisal of their young diplomatic 
service. 
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The high national income and free expenditure of the war years has 
made it easy to forget that there have been periods when economy has 
been a foremost consideration in Canadian policy and when both military 
and diplomatic services have been sparingly financed. Such periods may 
conceivably recur. The next few years will determine the scale of 
Canadian representation abroad. There is a great deal to be said for 
simplifying the standards of diplomatic entertainment but it is not easy 
for Canada as an ambitious newcomer to deviate from the standards 
which are accepted. One method of meeting this problem is to limit 
some of the higher appointments to men of independent means. There 
might well be the same objection to this method as Mr. Skilling takes to 
“aristocratic” representation and the demoralizing effect on career men 
without independent means can easily be imagined. This issue of the 
cost of representation is one which should be squarely faced and frankly 
discussed. It concerns not only ambassadors and ministers but also the 
members of their staffs and the members of the Department of External 
Affairs in Ottawa who have to accept, and should be able to return, 
entertainment in the course of their dealings with the representatives 
of other countries in Canada. 

Closely allied to the question of Canadian representation abroad is 
that of the international position which Canada wishes to secure and to 
retain. This position cannot be described without reference to the rela- 
tions which Canada wishes to maintain with the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Mr. Skilling deals with these rela- 
tions but almost as if they concerned Canada and the United Kingdom 
alone. Indeed, he seems to think it still important to stress Canada’s 
complete freedom to make separate decisions. No one questions this 
freedom. The contrast between obligatory unity and separate foreign 
policies is easy to make, and for some purposes useful to make, in terms 
of constitutional right. But these terms have comparatively little 
significance if we are considering the practical question of how close, 
how frank, and how reciprocal is the interchange of information and 
comment. The vital question of policy for the future concerns the quality 
of consultation which Canada decides to maintain as a matter of daily 
routine with the other members of the Commonwealth, present and 
future. 


University of British Columbia, August 1946. H. F. Angus 


BRITISH RULE IN BURMA. 1824-1942. By G. E. Harvey. 

1946. (London: Faber and Faber. Toronto: Ryerson. 100pp. 10/6) 

MALAY FISHERMEN. THEIR PEASANT ECONOMY. By 

Raymond Firth. 1946. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 

Co. Issued in co-operation with the R.IL.LA. and ILP.R. 354pp. 
$4.50 U.S.) 

Mr. Harvey published in 1925 a HISTORY OF BURMA FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO 1824. The period of British rule from 1824 to 

1942, his present theme, “does not,” in Mr. Harvey’s view, “lend itself 
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to chronological treatment,” and he therefore does not narrate a story 
but discusses significant developments of the century in a series of 
studies, prefaced by a crisp account of Burma’s geography, ethnography, 
culture, and ancient history. 

It is somewhat surprising to learn from his preface, that Burmese 
of the plains are a blend of four main types, Mons, Burmans, Shans, and 
Arakanese; that 110 languages, beside Burmese, are spoken in the coun- 
try; that the civilization is Indian, without trace of Chinese influence; 
and that the population has quadrupled, mainly through natural in- 
crease, during the past 120 years. 

The following are some of Mr. Harvey’s pregnant conclusions:— 
(1) A grave mistake was made sixty years ago when, in accordance 
with the Government of India policy of non-intervention in religious 
affairs, the British authorities declined to recognize the Buddhist eccle- 
siastical code or to endow the Primate with lawful authority to control 
the priesthood. Gradually, the Primate’s power became atrophied and 
many monks, to put it mildly, took to playing an unseemly part in 
worldly affairs, with grievous results to society and the country’s poli- 
tics. (2) The British Indian judicial system and statutory law are un- 
suited to Burma. They are indirectly responsible for the prevalence of 
perjury in the Courts, and for the venality of judges. (3) Serious crime 
has increased alarmingly in Burma during the past thirty years, owing 
to the gradual elimination of the ancient conservative elements in Bur- 
mese society. (4) Although Burma is far ahead of India in the general 
diffusion of simple literacy (thanks to Buddhism), she is half a century 
behind as regards higher education. Rangoon University, the only one, 
has been swamped with numbers and the exit standard has deteriorated. 
The students, even more than the monks have become the shock-troops 
of agitation. (5) Indian immigrants, who followed the British into 
Burma, swelled to a million by 1942. The Indian minority now con- 
stitutes an acute problem, aggravated by colour prejudice and by aliena- 
tion of land through indebtedness to Indian money-lenders. (6) Crude 
superstition, fostered by an ex-monk credited with magical powers, was 
at the root of the 1931 rebellion, which was not a political upheaval but 
a symptom of social disintegration. The primitive is still a force to be 
reckoned with in Burma. (7) Nationalist self-assertion, in one form or 
another, has become the dominant slogan, but the parliamentary system 
which superseded the old bureaucracy “suffered from a hybrid morality.” 
The ephemeral English governor cannot fulfil the functions of a consti- 
tutional monarch, but so long as he is the figure-head of the parlia- 
mentary system, the British Government must continue to be regarded 
as ultimately responsible for its standards of behaviour. 

Mr. Harvey’s pungent commentary may cast some light for the 
student on Burma’s critical condition at the present day—the unpre- 
cedented crime wave, the political tension and frustration, and the 
tardiness of reconstruction. 

MALAY FISHERMEN is an intriguing title, but the book will dis- 
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appoint readers who hope for romantic tales of fishing in Oriental seas. 
Its primary object is to analyze the sea-fishing economy of a particular 
region on the east coast of Malaya, and to illustrate by a sample study 
the principles which may apply elsewhere not only in Malaya but in 
other parts of Indonesia. 

Mr. Firth (Professor of Anthropology in the University of London) 
and his wife spent nearly a year (1940-41) on their intensive inquiry. 
The field study methods which they employed are described in a very 
interesting “note on Problems and Technique” (Appendix I). It was 
necessary for them not only to achieve fluency in the local dialect but 
also to acquire a budget of technical terms relating to fishing, agricul- 
ture, marketing, etc. They lived among the people and gained intimate 
knowledge of the community organization and life by taking part in 
their social activities. 

The outcome of the enterprise is a mass of statistical material, 
with analytical comment, leading to ‘broad conclusions for the better- 
ment of the Malay fishing industry as a whole, from the technical, or- 
ganizational, and social view-points. A small sector in the great design 
for economic advance in Malaya and Indonesia has been etched in by 
a master hand. Few anecdotes of human or nature interest are to be 
found in the text, and individual villagers who are portrayed appear as 
puppets brought on for the purpose of illustrating customs, reilation- 
ships, and transactions. 

Mr. Firth’s matter-of-fact description of the art of “listening for 
fish” (pages 99-103) is enthralling. In certain types of lift-net fishing, lures, 
or artificial shelters (unjang) are set down on favourable fishing grounds 
each year after the monsoon. When the fishing fleet arrives at the 
ground, it is the business of the expert (juru sélam) to find out whether 
there is a promising shoal of fish round the lure. He does this by sub- 
merging himself alongside his boat for the purpose of distinguishing by 
the volume and quality of the noise whether the shoal is large or small 
and of what kind of fish it is composed. No large net is ever cast unless 
the expert interprets the fish sounds favourably. In one of the book’s 
many excellent photographs the expert is shown about to submerge 
near the bamboo float of the lure. 


Victoria, August 1946. Robert Holland 


U.S.S.R. FOREIGN POLICY. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. 1945. 

(New York: Coward-McCann. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 311pp. 

$4.50) 

Much of the population of the Western Hemisphere undoubtedly 
feels, these days, in agreement with Winston Churchill’s now famous 
view of Russian policy as “a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.” That is one reason why General Yakhontoff’s book can be 
described as both timely and interesting, for it is a review of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union from the Revolution to the Yalta and San 
Francisco Conferences. It is intended, as the jacket announces, for the 
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general public rather than for the specialist. None the less, it seems to 
be the first comprehensive survey of the Soviets in world affairs since 
the one made by Louis Fischer in 1930. 

As revealed by the author, Soviet policy during most of the period 
covered does not seem to provide nearly as much mystery as it does 
today. After the Soviet Government had proved its vitality by surviving 
the civil war and had earned diplomatic recognition by many countries, 
it was invited to one international conference after another, and was 
finally admitted into the League of Nations in 1934. By that time, 
unprejudiced observers had recognized the U.S.S.R. as 4 tireless worker 
in the cause of international peace. Many members of the League were 
honestly prepared to accept the recommendation of the Economic Con- 
ference of 1927, “that all states develop their relations with the U.S.S.R. 
on the basis of a peaceful co-existence of two different economic systems.” 

The Soviet will to peace was, of course, strongly intensified by the 
martial progress of Nazidom and resulted in the abortive Mutual Assis- 
tance pacts with France and Czechoslovakia. 

After the German wolf had devoured Prague, Britain and France 
partially awoke to their danger, and urged Russia to join them and 
Poland in a declaration against aggression. At the eleventh hour this 
seemed quite inadequate, but the Soviet counter-demand for a nine- 
power conference was pronounced to be “premature!” Talks were next 
begun on the subject of a joint guarantee, by Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union, of the borders of Poland and Romania. But the latter 
countries were unwilling to admit Russian troops, and the Soviets 
naturally demanded that the guarantee should extend to the Baltic 
countries. Could Hitler not strike through the Baltic, as well as through 
Poland? It was at this point that the sad truth about the Baltic States 
was revealed to those who had eyes to see: that Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Esthonia could never remain independent or neutral on a warring 
Eastern front. They had to choose the camp either of Russia or of 
Germany, or else allow it to be chosen for them. Unable to persuade the 
Western powers to extend the guarantee, the U.S.S.R. decided to protect 
her borders by means of the Non-Aggression Pact with Germany. And, 
as the German advance spread, so did the U.S.S.R. further defend her 
borders by incorporating Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, and a part of 
Finland within her frontiers. But war with Germany came at last, and 
with it came the problematic period of war and post-war relations with 
the West. 

Why the misunderstanding between the Soviet Union and the West, 
then and now? Was she, as Yakhontoff suggests, ready to become a 
whole-hearted ally of the democracies, or was the underlying principle 
of her foreign policy always one of isolation, as indicated by D. J. Dallin 
in his more detailed study of Soviet foreign policy from 1939 to 1942? 
The pre-war record of the U.S.S.R. would seem to support the first view, 
but the post-war picture makes one pause for an answer. Perhaps the 
truth is that no nation, as no individual, can disregard their own 
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interests and that the Western democracies have not yet succeeded in 
persuading the Soviet Union that their post-war interests run as closely 
parallel as did their war policies. 

A well-selected bibliography and extensive documentation add con- 
siderably to the value of this work. I might draw the reader’s attention 
to an error on page 286; the name Carr should read Kerr since the 
British Ambassador in Moscow at that time was Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr. 
University of Western Ontario, London, May 1946. L. Ignatieff 


THE MAHATMA AND THE WORLD. By Krishnalal Shridha- 
rani. 1946. (New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. Toronto: Collins. 
247pp. $4.25) 

NEW HORIZONS. A Study of Australian-Indian Relations. 
By Bertram Stevens. 1946. (Sydney: Peter Huston. 20lpp. 10/6) 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi is a name which has appeared re- 

gularly in the lists of “the world’s ten greatest men” for over a genera- 
tion. Already his biographers are legion, but Krishnalal Shridharani 
need make no apology. THE MAHATMA AND THE WORLD is an 
original and diverting study of the life, struggles, and achievements of 
one who is unquestionably one of the most outstanding figures of this 
century. 

With the bold, facile strokes of a landscape painter, the author 
traces the young Gandhi’s development to maturity through the years 
of his stay in England, his early professional career as a barrister in 
India, and the indignities he suffered in company with his fellow coun- 
trymen at the hands of the white man in South Africa. It was in South 
Africa that the Satyagraha (passive resistance) movement was born. In. 
the author’s words:— 

“It put power, as it were, in reverse. Power is created some- 
where in between the one who imposes his will and the other who 
accepts it. By refusing to submit to the tyrant’s will, his power 
is destroyed. It was a sort of jiu-jitsu tactic wherein you unbalanced 
the charging opponent by getting out of his way. Suffering, self- 
imposed and undergone in the spirit of grace, was an instrument 


of self-purification, and self-purification led to victory on a higher 
plane or even the highest.” 


When Gandhi returned to his native land at the age of 46, his was 
already a household name. Viceroys and Governors became aware of 
him and his hold on the people. “Gandhi,” Lord Willingdon said, “I 
want you to feel free to come to me any time you wish.” Followed 
years, long years, of his experiments with truth—and non-violent 
clashes with the British Raj. Now, at the age of 77, he can see his 
goal across the horizon. 

“Are you really a Mahatma (great soul)?” asked an American news- 
paper correspondent. 

“I do not feel like one,” was Gandhi’s reply. 

Substitute the word “Australia” for “Canada” and read through 
NEW HORIZONS as if a Canadian were speaking to his countrymen, and 
you have as arresting and appealing a document presenting “the case 
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for India” as any that has yet been written. Canadians admit their 
ignorance with generosity, and sometimes humility; few profess any 
knowledge of Congress politics or have heard names such as Tagore and 
Raman; fewer still realize that, notwithstanding the troubles that 
appear on the surface, India is alive and on the march, a vital factor 
in the plans for the shaping of a new world. 

Sir Bertram Stevens spent two years in India during the war as 
Australia’s representative on the Eastern Group Supply Council. He 
tells the story of an India which he saw slowly but surely changing 
from a land of poverty and general backwardness to a revitalized unit 
of industrial activity. He deals with many phases of Indian life—its 
social, financial, communal, and religious problems, and its plans for 
development. 

The keynote of his plea is that a new era has dawned for India: 
that humanity everywhere in “sub-standard” countries is moving for- 
ward—a movement inspired by a strong ideal which is the very essence 
of progress. He claims that India, China, and other Eastern peoples 
are now conscious of their strength and that a new outlook on life and 
new ideas have gripped their vast communities. 

Sir Bertram Stevens considers India capable of sufficient transfor- 
mation, within the space of a single generation, to accomplish the 
emergence of 

“ . . a rich dynamic state whose powers for good or evil must affect 

our own growth and future. . The leaders of the new India will 

welcome our co-operation. The practical task before us is to recog- 
nize and seize on the opportunities of a novel and fascinating situa- 
tion. If we have foresight to act now, we shall not only help India, 
but we shall build up for ourselves political and commercial good 


will throughout a country whose future growth is assured.” 
As a sincere and honest analysis of India’s problems, aspirations, 


and potentialities; NEW HORIZONS is greatly to be commended; as an 
effort to foster international fellowship, it is doubly welcome. 
Toronto, July 1946. P. L. Bhandari 


PLANNING FOR INDIA. By Bimal C. Ghose. 1944. (Lon- 
don, Toronto: Oxford. 76pp. 90c) 
A FOOD PLAN FOR INDIA. With a foreword by Professor 

A. V. Hill. 1945. (London, Toronto: Oxford for RII.A. 62pp. 

$1.00) 

India’s war-accentuated misery, of which the Bengal famine of 
1942-43 was the most striking manifestation, has fostered an urgent 
demand for economic planning. Its objectives range from increasing 
India’s barely adequate food output to meet the needs of a rapidly 
expanding population, to the wholesale industrialization of the country 
in a short span of years. 

Mr. Ghose’s brief but carefully-argued treatise, PLANNING FOR 
INDIA, is essentially a critique of the famed “Bombay Plan” from the 
Communist viewpoint and in the light of Russia’s experience with her 
successive five-year plans. It will be recalled that the Bombay Plan, 
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formulated midway in the war by a group of eight industrialists and 
economists headed by Sir P. Thakurdas, envisaged a fifteen-year plan 
divided into three five-year plans designed to achieve a three-fold in- 
crease in the national income during the overall period. 

Comparing Russian statistics with relevant Indian figures Mr: Ghose 
maintains that India could equal or surpass in both industrial and 
agricultural fields the expansion attained by Russia after 1928. The main 
obstacle, in his view, is a lack of realization of the implications of the 
Bombay Plan; it could, he believes, be carried out successfully only 
under conditions of socialism and with a degree of state control far 
greater than its authors apparently felt would be necessary. In view of 
the sweeping nature of the Plan and of the preponderant interest of its 
creators in its financial aspects from a strictly orthodox standpoint, it is 
difficult to deny the force of Mr. Ghose’s argument. 

Political considerations find no place in A FOOD PLAN FOR INDIA. 
This study, prepared by an anonymous group of British and Indian 
agricultural experts, outlines concrete proposals for an emergency pro- 
gramme to increase India’s total food output by between one-quarter 
and one-half in seven years; in actual figures, to raise the extra 14 million 
tons of food annually, which, with a 50 million increase in population 
and with rising standards, will be required by 1953. 

Technical aspects dealt with include the use of fertilizers and 
manures, improvement of water supplies and erosion control, use of 
improved varieties of seed, control of seed-borne disease and of stored 
grain pests, and malaria control. An essential part of the scheme is to 
create an organization of 25,000 picked men, largely of war-trained 
Indian N.C.O.’s, which would provide instruction, distribution, and col- 
lection in the villages. 

The study postulates the interesting proposition that a drive to 
increase food production in India cannot have permanent results unless 
accompanied by a similar drive to raise the standard of living in other 
respects, that without this the incentive to increased agriculture cannot 
be maintained. 

Ottawa, August 1946. Charles J. Woodsworth 


SHINTO, THE UNCONQUERED ENEMY. Japan’s Doctrine of 

Racial Superiority. With Selections from Japanese Texts. By 

Robert O. Ballou. (New York: The Viking Press. Toronto: Mac- 

millan. 239pp. $3.50) 

A dozen years ago a missionary in Japan got into trouble for writ- 
ing that the emperor as he existed in Japan was an “anachronism.” 
It is not only the simple-minded that are naive: many intellectuals are 
naive, as was the missionary in his statement about the emperor. For 
recent history—and one does not need to limit his survey to Germany 
and Japan—has shown that the most reactionary ideologies, which should 
be anachronisms, can attain a terrifying vitality and flourish in spite of 
progress, enlightened religion, and science. 
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Dr. Ballou’s book is an attempt to deal with the “anachronism,” 
Shinto. It is divided into two parts. The first, covering 75 pages, is a 
useful sketch of Japanese history. It is a pity that Dr. Ballou has 
allowed several errors and misprints to creep into what is otherwise 
an excellent summary. Marco Polo called Japan “Cipangu,” not “Jipan- 
gu,” (p. 7); “Yomi” should be “Yami”, (p. 21); “Tse” should be “Ise,” 
(p. 30), and at the risk of appearing pedantic, we quarrel with the 
arbitrary romanization of certain Japanese names like “Tchijo,” (p. 39). 
The Fujiwara, contrary to what Dr. Ballou says on p. 16, played little 
or no part in the Meiji Restoration. “Thousands of Christians’ were 
not put to death in the eighteenth century. The great massacres took 
place in the first half of the seventeenth century, and Christianity had 
been effectively driven underground by 1650. General Nogi committed 
suicide in 1911, not 1921. 

Dr. Ballou’s discussion of the réle of Shinto in the Japanese drive 
towards world conquest is the most interesting part of the book. “The 
patterns devised by Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany are but pale imi- 
tations in which it was impossible to achieve the almost total indoc- 
trination which the Japanese sought—and attained. For here were the 
basic tenets of a religion nearly two thousand years old—the divinity 
of the emperor, the sacredness of the Japanese homeland, the divine 
superiority of Japan and the Japanese, and the heavenly command to 
spread the imperial glory throughout the world.” What are Dr. Ballou’s 
proposals for Shinto in the new world? Noting first of all a distinction 
which must not be overlooked, the distinction between official Shinto, 
the chief agency of government indoctrination, and the Shinto sects, 
which are voluntary religious bodies, Dr. Ballou rightly says: “We dare 
not adopt towards Shinto’s contemporary manifestations as a doctrine 
of State that religious tolerance which is dictated by our belief in reli- 
gious freedom.” What then of Sect Shinto? “In the resolve to exter- 
minate it (i.e. Official Shinto) we must not make the mistake of including 
among our objectives for extermination those who may be among our 
best allies—members of the Shinto sects.” Why this tenderness for 
Sect Shinto? Dr. Ballou has two lines of argument. Admitting much 
in them that is crude, primitive, and superstitious, he nevertheless 
goes on to say: “The Shinto sects constitute a genuine religious force, 
with potential values of enlightenment, peace, civilization, and univer- 
salism which mark all religions that have a sincerely felt theology and 
ethic.” (!) Secondly, in no religion has the process of enlightenment ever 
reached the perfect ideal development. We agree with Dr. Ballou that 
there must be no persecution of the Shinto sects, but can we agree that 
our propagandists should make a minute study of all Shinto and “enlist 
the co-operation of Shinto sects to the end that the unifying strength 
of the ancient religion may be preserved as a base on which to build new 
interpretations,” etc? Surely this is the naiveté of the intellectual again, 
an intellectual who prescribes from his study an eclectic development 
of religion. Japan lives in the same world as the rest of us, and in 
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Japan, as in America, science, liberalism, communism, and Christianity 
compete for men’s minds and hearts. Japanese leaders worthy of the 
name long ago rejected Shinto as inadequate for the modern world, 
and though their numbers are not great, it is their thinking which points 
the way out of the valley for Japan. Doubtless Sect Shinto will exist 
in a modified form for a long time, and should be tolerated, but that is 
quite different from encouraging a Shinto reformation. Shinto is essen- 
tially a polytheistic, nationalistic nature worship and ancestor worship, 
and to suggest that it can be made a vital and progressive religious force 
in the new Japan is fantastic. In all religions the nature of the deities 
worshipped tend to determine the ethic of religion. 

The second and major portion of Dr. Ballou’s is an anthology of 
Japanese texts illustrating the Shinto ideology from the earliest myths 
found in the Kojiki and Nihongi down to post-surrender statements by 
the emperor, well-known military leaders, and editors. The final sec- 
tion of this part is comprised of selections from the teachings of Sect 
Shinto. The selection is excellent, and will long remain a reference for 
students of things Japanese. 
Vancouver, August 1946. W. H. H. Norman 

CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE: CRUCIBLE OF WORLD 

WARS. By J. S. Roucek (ed.) and associates. 1946. (New York: 

Prentice-Hall. XII, 679 pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

The word “crucible” may be defined as a chemical vessel or melting 
pot so tempered and baked as to endure extreme heat without fusing. 
It is therefore not a badly chosen word to indicate a region of Europe 
in which the two great world wars began. It is of course, a simplification 
to regard the causes of those wars as being brewed exclusively in that 
region. 

The book consists of thirty-two chapters dealing with different 
historical periods, though focusing on modern and contemporary history, 
and explaining the different groups, units, or states which make up the 
part of Europe that lies east of a line which runs roughly from Trieste 
to Stettin. The preface and eleven of the chapters are written by the 
editor, J. S. Roucek, and the remaining by associates in America who 
have some claim to special knowledge of the regions which they discuss. 


The editor expresses the view that English and American historians, 
following to some extent German, French, and Italian historiography 
have written European history in terms of Western Europe, and claims 
that the broad central and eastern belt, mostly inhabited by Slavic- 
speaking peoples has been neglected, alluded to in sketchy fashion, or 
viewed by those in the habit of looking into the sunset rather than into 
the sunrise. This has been true. The English transliteration of Slavic 
names found in general European histories up to fairly recent times is a 
curiously interesting indication of the sources of those histories. How- 
ever a change has come about in recent years. English and American 
historians, as well as the public, are eager for inforz*:tion and illumina- 
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tion. Historians and publicists are visiting those areas. Some of them, 
though by no means all, suffer double handicaps. There are those who 
are insufficiently acquainted with the language or languages, in which 
case, they are unable to interpret properly current situations or historical 
sources. In other cases they are so overwhelmed by the hospitality of 
the first country they visit, and impressed by the very attractive virtues 
of a splendid people that thereafter they can only see the broad situation 
through the eyes of this, or that group. At the present time in addition 
to these horizontal preferences, there are ideological colorations which 
creep in, or are deliberately injected into the investigations. 

Another type of historical information is supplied by those scholars 
who were born in this region but who have come to Great Britain or 
America and who then proceed to enlighten their adopted country 
concerning the historical intricacies and complications of their ancestral 
lands. Professor Roucek belongs to this last named group. He was 
born in Czechoslovakia, attended Charles University in Prague and then, 
when still a young man, came to the United States. He took courses 
at various Universities and finally received his Ph.D. degree from New 
York University. He is at present Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science at Hofstra College. His chief interests lie in the field 
of history, political science, and sociology. He is a prodigous worker 
and no one is trying with a greater sense of urgency to enlighten the 
American public with respect to Slavic history. At present he is one 
of the chief promoters in the compiling of an encyclopaedia devoted to 
Slavic culture, history, and biography which we hope may be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

The present volume under review is not a finished work but it con- 
tains a vast amount of relevant material and excellent bibliographies. 
Written at a time when the Central European situation is in a particu- 
larly fluid state and when attempts are being made to shut tight the lid 
on the crucible it cannot make pretensions to full knowledge or impar- 
tiality. It is, however, a book which every scholar of Central European 
affairs should have on his desk for purposes of reference. One fancies 
that Professor Roucek will himself be pleased when it is superseded by 
fuller and more exhaustive monographs. 


Saskatoon, July 1946. George W. Simpson 


A TIME IS BORN. By Garet Garrett. With a Foreword by 
Dorothy L. Sayers. 1945. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Toronto: Copp 
Clark. 13lpp. $2.50) 

Stripped of its allegory, A TIME IS BORN analyzes the causes of 
global wars and concludes that they have flared from the heat of the 
struggles of nations to secure economic advantage. 

The author traces the growth of the machine economy throughout 
the world, from its commencement in the Industrial Revolution in Great 
Britain to the present day, with its highly intensified and numerous 
national machine economies. In the country whose economy becomes 
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industrialized, the machines must be served by thousands, fed with raw 
materials, and their production disposed of, to ensure their continued 
operation. The machine economy of the nation is not self-contained and 
must seek sources of food and raw materials beyond its borders in 
exchange for its manufactured goods. This process of exchange, called 
international trade, is based upon a division of labour between the 
machine country and its markets and regions of supply, a relationship 
which benefits the machine country, giving it the preferred tasks, the 
profits, higher standards of living, and political, economic, and military 
power. The attainment of all these objects has become vital to the 
existence of modern states and to the livelihood of their separate peoples. 
Hence, the machine economy has spread to more and more countries, 
each striving to produce, to gain supplies and markets at the expense of 
the others. The effect, in a world with an increasing number of industrial- 
ized nations, is intense economic strife carried on under the name of 
international trade. Garrett describes the situation thus: 

“When two or more machine-craft nations invade each other’s 
markets with competitive products they are silly rivals, wasting their 
strength in economic strife . . . When two or more such nations 
compete for privileges in an unskilled country to command its raw 
materials in exchange for machine products, they are antagonists. 

And when.two or more such nations have to build warships to guard 

the seaways by which they receive sustenance for themselves and 

their machines and to protect the foreign markets in which they 

have made special outlets for their manufactures, they are enemies. 
_ One fatuity will lead to another and the sequel will be war.” 
—war in 1914 between the principal rivals, Germany and Great Britain; 
economic warfare 1918-1939, highlighted by the impasse of the Great 
Depression and “incidents” in China, Ethiopia, and elsewhere; war in 
1939 in its most terrible manifestation in history. And in this post-war 
world, with many nations at the highest peak of industrialization and 
others planning to industrialize, how bleak the future looks when viewed 
through Garrett’s eyes! 

Has he a solution? Yes. He places his faith in science and its 
ability to realize the alchemists’ dream of changing one substance into 
another. In this way he sees nations being able to escape dependence upon 
the resources of other regions—each, through the miracles of science, 
meeting the needs of its economy and its people from the scientific 
products of its air, land, and water. He envisages mankind living in 
co-equal regions founded on peaceful, balanced economies. One wonders 
if the author shares the same optimism about science and peace in the 
light of the discovery of the atom’s destructive power. 

A TIME IS BORN is a powerful presentation of the economic causes 
of war in the struggle for existence of national, industrialized states. 
Like all attempts to generalize on the nature and course of human 
experience, the theme is open to specific objections and to the attacks 
of those who hold different views of the nature of man. Moreover, the 
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author’s allegory and imagery often obscure his argument; yet this 
emerges finally, strong and clear. While not new, his argument needs 
restatement now that nations are again planning to export or die, hoping 
simultaneously to devise forms of international economic collaboration 
which will remove the elements of warfare from international trade. 
Should these attempts at solution fail, the prospect is grim in this new 
atomic age. 

Toronto, May 1946. Harold I. Nelson. 


THE GOVERNING OF MEN. General Principles and Recom- 
mendations Based on Experience at a Japanese Relocation Camp. 

By Alexander H. Leighton. 1945. (Princeton University Press in co- 

operation with American Council, I.P.R. Toronto: Reginald Saunders. 

404 pp. $4.50) 

An economist recently referred to this study as a “fascinating book.” 
It deals with a group of Japanese evacuated from the American Pacific 
Coast in the spring of 1942, and is a major contribution to our general 
understanding of the displaced Japanese. But its fascination does not lie 
therein, even though the people of Japanese ancestry were living through 
a profound and extended group crisis involving both Japanese and non- 
Japanese. Its fascination lies in the fact that it attempts to probe beneath 
differences separating “Japanese” from “American,” to find constants 
of human nature, and thus contribute towards the solution of theoretical 
as well as administrative problems, regardless of the group involved. 

After a statement of the strike situation in the Poston Camp in 
November, 1942, Dr. Leighton asks his central question, “ ... what in 
all this is recurrently human.” He continues with questions regarding 
the “laws of individual behaviour” and the “perennial social forces at 
work” in the relocation centre, for 

“.. the .,breakdown of man’s organizations of himself and 

his fellows are not events isolated in evacuation camps .. . In- 

cluded are such things as the rights of citizens, the treatment of 

minority groups in the heart of a nation and the capacity of a 

democracy for efficient, consistent government and just international 

relations .. .” 
Dr. Leighton, a psychiatrist with experience among the Eskimos and the 
Navajo Indians, has divided the results of his investigation into two 
major sections, the first consisting of “The Story of Poston,” and the 
second of “Principles and Recommendations.” 

Full appreciation of the work requires a careful reading of the first 
section. Those familiar with the Poston Centre will discover a few 
errors in fact and some objections to the selection of materials, but 
neither of these objections are particularly important. The descriptions 
in this section of the immigrants (the /ssei), of the American-born and 
educated (the Nisei), and of the American-born but Japan-educated (the 
Kibei), are accurate and well-written. The description and analysis of 
the strike at Poston, prepared by Dr. Spicer, is one of the best published 
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descriptions and analyses of such forms of human aggression. 

According to Dr. Leighton, “the Principles are thought to have 
validity which is independent of any political theory or design for 
living.” He has organized Part II as follows: “Fundamental Postulate”— 
Two Principles; “Individuals under Stress’—Thirteen Principles; “Sys- 
tems of Belief under Stress’”—Fourteen principles; “Social Organization 
under Stress”—Seventeen principles. In order to make a broader appli- 
cation than that of displaced Japanese, the author refers to other works, 
though not critically or exhaustively. Contrary to the impression given 
by the sub-title, it is obvious that these principles did not emerge from 
this study alone, but are the results of Dr. Leighton’s training, his 
experience with non-Caucasian and non-English-speaking groups, as well 
as with the works of other men. Nor will the full significance of the 
principles emerge until more critical examination has been undertaken 
by workers in the field of psychiatry and social organization, until the 
principles have been used to examine other data from such studies as the 
North American Indians, colonial peoples, immigrant groups, and our- 
selves when economically depressed. 

The work which Drs. Leighton and Spicer started is incomplete in a 
sense, for field work was stopped in September, 1943. It would be 
desirable for men of their experience and ability to continue the investi- 
gation, especially into the resettlement phase. The major portion of the 
resettlement programme was completed shortly before V-J Day, and by 
February, 1946, some 58,000 of the evacuees were back on the Pacific 
Coast, some fitting easily into their former homes and occupations, some 
searching for a new post-war mode of life, and the remainder somewhat 
scattered in the Midwest and East. They too should come within the 
purview of a continued investigation, for they all in some degree repre- 
sent success and failure in efforts at THE GOVERNING OF MEN. 


McGill University, June 1946. Forrest E. LaViolette 


PEACE, SECURITY AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Edited by 

Hans J. Morgenthau. 1946. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Harris Foundation Lectures. 133 pp. $1.50 U.S.) 

America is well endowed with foundations which, as the Preface 
to this volume says, are devoted “to the advancement of the science of 
international relations, as well as to the political education of the public 
at large.” The latest volume of the Harris Foundation does this admirably 
in five essays by well-known experts, who show that in the United 
Nations Charter we have taken some real steps towards international 
order, but also that the national policy of the leading states still is the 
decisive instrument which will make or mar the peace. 

Dr. Eugene Staley, who deals with the economic side, contrasts the 
opposition to any economic action by the League in 1919, with the 
pressing interest shown at San Francisco in social and economic action 
and the nascent executive power in the hands of international economic 
agencies; but all this will remain a mere promise unless the national 
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governments act to prevent depressions at home and to remove the 
barriers in the way of an expanding world economy. 

Professor Frederick Schuman, who writes on regionalism, also links 
up domestic order with international peace, but is uneasy because of the 
wide gap between words and action in international relations; he ends 
by quoting President Roosevelt’s last message: “The only limit to our 
realizations of tomorrow will be our doubts of today.” Incidentally 
Professor Schuman argues that the best way to deal with Germany and 
Japan would be to make them both trusteeships of the United Nations. 

Professor Malbone Graham, on the other hand, is optimistic in 
writing on Great Powers and Small; he follows an historical thread to 
show that we are doing quite well in “reducing the area of irresponsi- 
bility” and bringing power into the service of world society; the 
Covenant of the League was an attempt to “institutionalize” power, and 
the Charter has set out to “constitutionalize” it. In passing he suggests 
that air power has given a new “functional” importance to the “middle 
states’”—Canada, Brazil, Australia, etc.—because of their strategic posi- 
tion; they cannot enforce security, but it cannot be enforced without 
them. 

Professor Arthur Burns deals with the treatment of enemy powers; 
and Professor Percy Corbett with the broader moral aspects of “power 
and justice.” He remarks sensibly that a unified working conception of 
justice can exist only where there is an organized community, and that 
for the time being the code of justice of the United Nations will be what 
the three chief powers make of it. 


London, June 1946. David Mitrany 


WAR-TIME MISSION IN SPAIN 1942-1945. By J. H. Carlton 

Hayes. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan. 313 pp. $4.50) 

Professor Carlton Hayes’ account of his mission to Spain as American 
Ambassador from 1942 to 1945 is valuable for the light it throws on 
Allied policy towards Spain during the war. By bargaining with the 
Spanish Government on a quid pro quo basis, in which his chief asset was 
Spain’s need for petrol and other commodities it could obtain only from 
the Allies, Professor Hayes was able to convince the Caudillo that he had 
nothing to fear from the Allies, and to strengthen the régime econom- 
ically and militarily against a possible invasion of the Peninsula by the 
Germans. It emerges from this account of the “wolfram crisis” of 1944, 
when America imposed a petrol embargo, that General Franco effectively 
exploited differences between the British and Americans. Professor 
Hayes does not conceal his distrust of his British colleague on this and 
other occasions. He accuses Lord Templewood, whom he calls a “kind of 
unreconstructed Tory,” of playing a “lone hand,” of withholding informa- 
tion from the Americans, and of working for a restoration of the Spanish 
monarchy to further British interests. The not uncommon fear among 
Americans of being “outsmarted” by the Britisher, leads Professor Hayes, 
who invariably puts the best construction on the activities of the Spanish 
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Government, to put the worst on the motives of the British. In the rather 
undignified scramble between Britain and America in 1944 to obtain 
landing rights in Spain for commercial airlines, the Americans appear, 
however, to have gained the advantage. Professor Hayes gives no indica- 
tion of being disturbed by the repressive character of the Franco régime 
which the “unreconstructed Tory,” Lord Templewood, has publicly con- 
demned. A Catholic, and suspicious of the materialistic motives of those 
who do not see eye to eye with him, Professor Hayes is critical of “ill- 
informed, selfishly interested, and propagandist-directed” hostility in 
Britain and America to General Franco’s régime. He is opposed to 
economic boycotts and “diplomatic rupture” as a means of hastening 
Franco’s departure, although he implies that these would prove effective; 
he fears a restoration of the Republie would lead to a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” He advocates instead that the United States should con- 
centrate on developing Spain as a market for its goods. 


London, May 1946. H. F. Grant 


ECLIPSE. By Alan Moorehead. 1945. (London: Hamish Ham- 
ilton. Toronto: Musson. 255 pp. $4.00) 

For his previous books on the North African campaigns Alan Moore- 
head was enthusiastically acclaimed by British critics as one of the very 
best of war correspondents. ECLIPSE, a title derived from the code name 
given by the Allies to the occupation of Germany, will add to the author’s 
reputation, although less emphasis than in the past is given to the battle 
narratives in which the author excelled, and considerable space is 
devoted to analyses of the moods of the European peoples he encountered. 
Having dismissed his book as a war book, a history, a social treatise, or 
a novel, Mr. Moorehead finally describes it in desperation as “a com- 
mentary, possibly.” 

The commentary opens with the author and two of his colleagues 
walking up the road to Taormina in Eastern Sicily about the middle of 
August, 1943. It ends with the same three entering Oslo ahead of the 
formal mission in May, 1945, to the exultant “Hi-yah, Hi-yah, Hi-yah” of 
the Norwegians. In between are vignettes of Montgomery delivering 
pep talks to his troops before D-Day, of De Gaulle striding towards 
Notre Dame Cathedral ignoring the snipers, of the hated Milice making 
“a last defiant gesture against society, the instinct of the gangster at 
bay,” of the dreadful slaughter of the best of von Kluge’s army at St. 
Lambert, and the horrible conditions at Belsen in the early days of 
liberation. 

Although Moorehead is generally favourable to Allied strategy and 
to its tactical execution he does not hesitate to indicate dissent or 
disapproval when the occasion in his opinion justified it. Thus he is 
frankly dubious of the value of prolonged Allied offensive in Italy and 
thinks that the Allies “went into Europe on a plan that was distinctly 
conservative and lacking in imagination.” He reminds us that for 
months after the Allied landings with the merest fraction of the equip- 
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ment allotted our Italian forces Tito and his partisans engaged more 
divisions, won more ground, took more towns, and killed more Germans. 
He is critical of the kind of “king complex” in London that gave King 
Zog, Victor Emmanuel, Peter, and George of Greece more consideration 
than they deserved while new political leaders and new political ten- 
dencies were developing. He does not conceal his angry bewilderment at 
the inability of the United Kingdom to produce as good a tank as the 
German Tiger or Panther. As he says bitterly “There may be various 
ways of dodging this plain truth but anyone who wishes to do so will 
find himself arguing with the crews of more than three British armoured 
divisions that fought in France.” 

Unlike Ralph Ingersoll, Moorehead can be fair to the war leaders 
of more than one country. Despite Patton’s swashbuckling ways “his 
was the attitude of mind that eventually was going to destroy the 
Germans.” Eisenhower “was a genius in a conference, making men feel 
at ease and show the best sides of themselves.” Of Alexander he writes 
that “in a tactical crisis he was probably the most vigorous and clear- 
sighted leader thrown up by the British in the war.” Of Montgomery 
the author writes vividly and admiringly in a fashion which makes one 
anticipate keenly the appearance of his promised biography of that 
controversial commander. 

In his summing up, the author can find only one beam of light 
shining in a dark period of mass hatred and slaughters “the brief ennoble- 
ment inside himself of the otherwise dreary and materialistic man” 
which the author witnesses again and again and which he thinks will 
comfort the soldier in whatever days of monotony and material hardship 


may lie ahead. 

An American critic has said of this book in passing that “The part 
played by the Canadians is, as usual, told with striking reticence.” Given 
this lead one may comment that for so careful a correspondent, it is 
surprising to note that in Italy he could list a British division by number, 
and refer loosely to “A Canadian division,” while later he confuses 
Dieppe with Dunkirk. 

THE ENGLISH WAY. By Pierre Maillaud. 1945. (London, 

Toronto: Oxford. 270 pp. $3.75) 

Like his predecessors Voltaire, Halevy, and Maurois, Pierre Maillaud 
has, in THE ENGLISH WAY, attempted an interpretation of those 
“Rough islanders,” the English. The author of FRANCE TODAY can be 
expected to produce a first-class piece of work on a subject which appeals 
to him, and Mr. Maillaud has not disappointed his admirers, as Raymond 
Mortimer points out in his discerning introduction. THE ENGLISH WAY 
is the fruit of fourteen years’ observation of the English by a man who 
travelled widely, and frequently off the beaten track, in order to 
understand a people whose ways have so often baffled Europeans. 
Familiarity did not breed contempt and, in a fine passage describing the 
mood of England in 1940, the author observes: “That in their darkest 
hour this people should have remained quietly human in their daily life, 
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that they retained their tolerance and good humour at home when they 
had to show Spartan defiance to a hostile world—this is the real proof 
that their cause was good, their defence justified, and that their cham- 
pionship of Europe, conscious or not, was not an empty word.” 

The book begins in Chestertonian fashion by examining the rolling 
English road as a clue to English ways. Those who share Mr. Gradgrind’s 
passion for facts will be disappointed, but those, the majority I trust, 
who are curious to learn how an intelligent and sensitive mind reacted 
to the England of Attlee, Baldwin, Bevin, Chamberlain, Churchill, and 
MacDonald, will find here as penetrating an analysis of English ethics, 
ideologies, institutions, and parties as has been produced in years. The 
book was written in 1944 before victory in Europe and the accession 
of Labour to office, yet it forecasts some of the dangers and attitudes 
which perplex us today. 

IN THE NAME OF SANITY. By Raymond Swing. 1946. (New 

York: Harper. Toronto: Musson. 116 pp. $1.50) 

Last August, soon after the news of the destruction wrought in 
Japan by the atomic bomb, Mr. Swing came to the conclusion that “the 
human race was having a single chance to survive and every member 
of it must do what he could to use this chance.” This decision, with 
which Mr. Baruch would undoubtedly agree, led him to make his con- 
tribution by reserving one broadcast a week for discussing the problem 
created by the destructiveness of applied atomic energy. IN THE NAME 
OF SANITY contains twenty-two of these talks and an introduction in 
which the author pleads with his countrymen to “think through the 
problems of the bomb and the problems of anarchy and law in interna- 
tional relations.” The talks are not only admirable examples of the 
author’s technique of broadcasting but also a valuable source of informa- 
tion on the genesis of the atomic bomb project, the views of the Oak 
Ridge scientists and the political theories of Einstein. Canadian readers 
should be interested in Mr. Swing’s analysis of the Prime Minister’s 
speech on atomic energy last December, which impelled the author to 
ask “Why it should be that we cannot have as good speeches from Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Byrnes.” For a man who, by his own ad- 
mission, never passed Math. I, Mr. Swing has done very well by the 
scientists. 

Ottawa, June 1946. F. H. Soward 
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1—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches. 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on official and unofficial sources. Canadian govern- 
ment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United States 
publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, England; 
United Nations publications from the Columbia University Press, New York, Ne. 

Canada 

Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Twenty-first Assembly of the 
League of Nations. Geneva, April 8-18, 1946. Department of External 
Affairs, Conference Series, 1946, No. 2 

Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom for the Avoid- 
ance of Double Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
respect to Duties on the Estates of Deceased Persons. Signed in London, 
June 5, 1946. Canada, Treaty Series, 1946, No. 17. 

Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom for the Avoid- 
ance of Double Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
respect to Taxes on Income. Signed in London, June 5, 1946. Canada, 
Treaty Series, 1946, No. 17. 

Report of the Royal Commission to Investigate the Facts relating to 
and the Circumstances surrounding the Communication, by Public 
Officials and other Persons in Positions of Trust of Secret and Confidential 
Information to Agents of a Foreign Power. Ottawa, June, 1946. 


British Commonwealth and Empire 
National Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 1938-1945. 
White Paper presented to Parliament, April, 1946. Federal Reserve Bulletin, 


July, 1946, p. 723. 
Statement by the Cabinet Mission to India and his Excellency the 


Viceroy. May, 1946. Cmd. 6821, London. 

Speech by Foreign Secretary Bevin to the House of Commons, June 4, 
1946, on the Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers. World Report, June 20, 
1946, p. 42. 

Far East and Pacific 

Charter of the International Tribunal for the Far East: Changes made 
in the Text. Department of State Bulletin, May 26, 1946, p. 890. 

Text of the new Company Law of China. Promulgated by the 


National Government, Chungking, April, 1946. 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected on September 1, 1946, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute Library. 
It is a regular quarterly feature, and will, as occasion arises include the 
texts of significant official documents and specially prepared biblio- 
graphies on conference subjects and other international problems. 
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General and Other Regions 

Recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee on Palestine. 
Report to the United States Government and His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom. U.S. Department of State. 

Text of the French Banking Nationalization Law. Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, May, 1946, p. 483. 

Memorandum of the Interview between the Fuehrer and Minister 
President Laval in the Presence of the Reich Foreign Minister and the 
Italian Under-Secretary of State at the Obersalzberg, April 29, 1943. 
Department of State Bulletin, August 4, 1946, p. 197. 


U.S.S.R. 


Statement by Foreign Minister Molotov on the Paris Conference of 
Foreign Ministers. World Report, June 6, 1946, p. 42. 


United Nations 

Atomic Energy Commission. Official Records, Nos. 1-5, June 14-July 18, 
1946. United Nations, Lake Success, Nassau County, New York. 

Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization. 
June 30, 1946. Document No. A/65, United Nations, New York. 

Security Council. Journal, Nos. 17-42, March 25-July 11, 1946. United 
Nations, New York. 

Economic and Social Council. Journal, Nos. 12-30, April 10-July 23, 
1946. United Nations, New York. 

Statements by Under-Secretary of State Acheson and Charles Fahy, 
Legal Adviser to the Department of State on the Jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. July 15, 1946. Department of State Bulletin, 
July 28, 1946, p. 154. 

Report of the Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons, 
London, June 1, 1946. United Nations, Economic and Social Council, 
New York. 

A Compilation of the Resolutions on Policy, Third and Fourth 
Sessions of the UNRRA Council. United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, Washington, D.C., May, 1946. 

Constitution of the World Health Organization. Department of State 
Bulletin, August 4, 1946, p. 211. 

Speeches by Foreign Minister Molotov and Secretary of State Byrnes 
on the Voting Procedure of the Paris Peace Conference, August 5-9, 1946. 
World Report, August 22, 1946, p. 40. 


U.S.A. 

Report by Secretary of State Byrnes on the Paris Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, July 15, 1946. Department of State Bulletin, July 28, 1946, 
p. 167. ’ 

The Texts of Agreements on Economic and Financial Problems 
Reached by the United States and the Provisional French Governments, 
May, 1946. Department of State Bulletin, June 9, 1946, p. 994. 

Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1931, 
Volume III, The Far East. Washington, 1946, 1091pp. 
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Announcement of United States Withdrawal from International Air 
Transport Agreement. Department of State Press Release, July 25, 1946. 
Department of State Bulletin, August 4, 1946, p. 236. 

Note of Protest to Rumania against Non-Fulfillment of Assurances to 
Tripartite Commission, May 27, 1946. Department of State Bulletin, June 9, 
1946, p. 1007. 


11—Books and Pamphlets 
Canada 

Canada at Geneva. By S. Mack Eastman. 1946. (Toronto: Ryerson for 
C.I.1.A. 117pp. 75c, members 50c.) 

Canadian Representation Abroad, From Agency to Embassy. By H. G. Skilling. 
1946. (Toronto: Ryerson for C.1L1.A. 359pp. $3.50) 

The French-Canadian Outlook. A Brief Account of the Unknown North 
Americans. By Mason Wade. 1946. (New York: Viking. Toronto: 
Macmillan. 192pp. $2.50) 


British Commonwealth and Empire 


British Security. By a Chatham House Study Group. 1946. (London: R.I.1LA. 
Toronto: Oxford. 157pp. $3.00) 

Labour’s Foreign Policy. By G. D. H. Cole. 1946. (London: New Statesman 
and Nation. Toronto: Canadian Forum. 48pp. 20c) 

Diplomacy in Fetters. By Sir Victor Wellesley. 1944. (London: Hutchinson 
and Co. Ltd. 224pp. 16/) 

Defence of the Middle East. By W. E. Hart. 1946. (Toronto: Dominion 
Milton Co. 16pp. 10c.) 

New Horizons. A Study of Australian-Indian Relations. By Bertram Stevens. 
(New South Wales Branch, A.I.1.A. Peter fHuston. 179pp. $3.25) 
Britain and the Empire. By R. H. Snape. 1945. (London: Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 350pp. $1.75) 
The Discovery of India. By Jawaharlal Nehru. 1946. (New York: John 
Day. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 582pp. $6.50) 


Far East and Pacific 


The ABC’s of Modern Japan. By Wilson Morris. 1946. (New York: Ameri- 
can Council, I.P.R. 64pp. 25c) 

Japan’s Prospect. By Douglas Haring. 1946. (New York: American Council, 
ILP.R. Toronto: Saunders. 473pp. $4.00) 

The Chinese Family and Society. By Olga Lang. 1946. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, in co-operation with International Secretariat, I.P.R. 
and the Institute of Social Research. Toronto: Ryerson. 395pp. 
$4.00) 

Our Neighbours, the Chinese. By Vaughan White. 1946. (New York: Rine- 
hart. Toronto: Oxford. 281pp. $3.25) 

Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy. By Raymond Firth. 1946. (Lon- 
don: R.1.1.A. New York: International Secretariat, I.P.R. 354pp. $4.50) 
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U.S.S.R. 
Prelude to the Russian Campaign. By Grigore Gafencu. 1945. (London: 
Frederick Muller. Toronto: Saunders. 348pp. $6.00) 

Russia—Menace or Promise? By Vera Micheles Dean. 1946. (New York: 
Foreign Policy Association. Headline Series No. 58. 96pp. 25c) 
Soviet Russia. An Introduction. By Kathleen Gibberd. Revised edition 1946. 
(New York and London: R.1.1.A. Toronto: Oxford. 124pp. $1.50) 


United Nations and General 

Dawn Over Zero. The Story of the Atomic Bomb. By William L. Laurence. 
1946. (New York: Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson. 274pp. $3.50) 

The Absolute Weapon. Edited by Bernard Brodie. 1946. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace. Yale Institute of International Studies. Toronto: 
McLeod. 2i4pp. $2.50) 

Anatomy of Racial Intolerance. By George B. Huszar. 1946. (New York: 
H. W. Wilson. 283pp. $1.25) 


U.S.A. 

Our Far Eastern Record. The War Years. By Shirley Jenkins. 1946. (New 
York: American Council, IL.P.R. 96pp. 25c) 

National Policy for Aviation. A Special Committee Report. Planning Pam- 
phlets Nos. 51-52. 1946. (Washington: National Planning Association. 
68pp. 50c) 

Other Regions 

Spheres of Influence. By Sydney Morrell. 1946. (New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. Toronto: Collins. 339pp. $3.50) 

Peace Atlas of Europe. By Samuel Van Valkenberg. 1946. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Toronto: Collins. 179pp. $2.50) 

Central-Eastern Europe. Crucible of World Wars. By Roucek and others. 
1946. (New York: Prentice-Hall. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
691lpp. $5.00) 

The German People, Their History and Civilization from the Holy Roman Empire 
to the Third Reich. By Veit Valentin. 1946. (New York: Knopf. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 784pp. $7.50) 

France. A Short History. By Albert Guerard. 1946. (New York: Norton. 
Toronto: McLeod. 274pp. $3.75) 

Europe To-day. 1946. International Labour Organization Report at Paris 
Conference. (Montreal: I.L.0. 65pp.) 

Palestine: Jewish Homeland? Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 1946. (New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 342pp. $1.25) 


111.—Periodical Ariicles 
British Commonwealth and Empire 

“British Newspapers and Information Services in International Affairs.” 
By G. N. Clark. International Affairs, July, 1946, p. 326. 

“Factors Underlying British Foreign Policy.” By Arthur Bryant. [nterna- 
tional Affairs, July, 1946, p. 338. 

“The Future of British Imperial Preferences.” By Herbert Feis. Foreign 
Affairs, July, 1946, p. 661. 
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“India and the Anglo-American Financial Agreement.” By P. C. Malhotra. 
Journal of the Indian Institute of International Affairs, April, 1946, p. 38. 


Canada 
“Canada Looks ‘Down North’.” By L. B. Pearson. Foreign Affairs, July, 
1946, p. 638. 
“Canada and the British Loan.” By B. K. Sandwell. Queen’s Quarterly. 
Summer, 1946, p. 241. 
“International Trade.” Monthly Report, The Royal Bank of Canada, June, 
1946. 
Europe 
“The Danube and the Real Question.” By Edgar P. Young. The Central 
European Observer, July 5, 1946, p. 209. 
“Nationalization in France.” The World To-day, August, 1946, p. 363. 
“Germany, the Federal Solution.” By Ruth Gaevernitz and H. Ebeling. 
Free Europe, August, 1946, p. 237. 
“The Present Status of German Youth.” By Henry J. Kellermann. 
Department of State Bulletin, July 14, 1946, p. 49; July 21, p. 83; July 
28, p. 139. 
“The Economic Problem of Germany.” By Alvin Johnson and Ernest 
Hamburger. Social Research, June, 1946, p. 135. 


Far East and Pacific 
“The Task of Education in China.” By M. S. Bates. Pacific Affairs, June, 
1946, p. 131. 
“A Bird’s-Eye View of Chinese Agriculture.’ By Ts’ui Ruh-Tsuin. 
National Reconstruction Journal, July, 1946, p. 49. 
“Postwar Treatment of Japan.” By Martin T. Bennett. Annals, July, 1946, 
p. 117. 
General and Other Regions 
“Exchange Control in Latin America To-Day.” By C. F. Carson. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 6, 1946, p. 8. 
“Oil in the World.” By Joseph E. Pogue. ale Review, Summer, 1946, 
p. 623. 
“Organization to Liberate World Trade.” By Clair Wilcox. Annals, July, 
1946, p. 95. 
U.S.S.R. 
“Soviet Agriculture.” The Economist, July 20, 1946, p. 86. 
“Will the Soviet Union Co-operate with the United Nations?” By Louis 
E. Brown. Annals, July, 1946, p. 42. 


United Nations 

“Atomic Energy in World Politics.” By Harold C. Urey. Foreign Policy 
Report, June 15, 1946. 

“Babel at Pentecost: The Decline of the Grand Alliance.” Round Table, 
June, 1946, p. 207. 

“Peace without Honour.” The Economist, July 27, 1946, p. 121. 

“Issues Before the Paris Peace Conference.” By Vera Micheles Dean. 
Foreign Policy Report, August 1, 1946. 
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